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"EVER HEAR THE STORY ABOUT THE FIVE CATS?” 


Jake, our foreman, told us the story the day he found us 
shooting the breeze on the job. We wanted to know some- 
thing—and we wanted to know bad. We'd seen an insurance 
man around the plant, and now some guys were sledging out 
the wall right in the side of the building. Why? Fora door? 
A door leading nowhere? It just didn’t make sense. 

“Listen, you guys,” Jake said. “I’ll tell you about that 
hole—and then you get back to work. Ever hear the story of 
the five cats? Gent had a cat—and he cut a hole in the side 
of the wall so the cat could get in and out. Then, like cats 
do, she had four kittens and he cut four more little holes be- 
side the big one. 

“Friend of his said, ‘Listen, Joe, you’re crazy. One door’s 
enough for them kittens.’ 

“ ‘Not in this house,’ says Joe, “When I say scat, I mean 
SCAT? ” 

Well, we were dumb, I guess. We still didn’t get it. “Ever 
think what would happen if there was an explosion over 
there in the paint shop?” Jake asks. “You guys would jump 
a mile—and then you’d start running. But where? Only 
place you could run is back through the paint shop. See 
what I mean?” 

We saw. 

So then Jake says, “Now don’t get me wrong. There ain’t 
going to be an explosion. Not with all them ventilators and 
stuff they’ve put in. But the old man ain’t taking any chances. 


So he’s sinking fifteen hundred bucks in that door. And for 
what? To keep you guys safe. Now, will you get back to 
work?” 
% * * = 

You won’t find the words, catastrophe survey, in a Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance policy. Seeing that these sur- 
veys are made when needed is just one of the many ways 
Liberty Mutual is cooperating with management and labor 
to keep workers safe on the job. 


LIBERTY 


INSURANC 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


— COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe 


For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
10 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 
331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 6250 


65 Whitney Avenue — New Haven 5, Tel. 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 4-7323 
And in 110 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 5-2291 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 





NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 


commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN . BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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N our fair state of Connecticut, among other educational 

institutions, is one of which we are very proud called 

Yale University. Within the cloistered confines of that 
campus is a statue, across the base of which are the words: 
“| regret that I have but one life to give for my country.” 


The story of these heroic words and the acts preceding 
them have been read probably by every student of American 
history. They represent a very rare occasion where a man 
has the opportunity of evaluating a set of principles and 
then unhesitatingly placing a price as the result of that 
evaluation. In this case Nathan Hale was saying that the 
things young America offered through its various freedoms 
were well worth the price of one life. 


We enjoy today in every city, hamlet and rural area, 
freedoms far exceeding those remotely imagined by Nathan 
Hale and yet the greatest crime we continually commit is a 
refusal to pay even a small portion of the price he paid for 
those freedoms. We think too frequently of the words “free 
enterprise system” as being tied up with industrial growth, 
business procedures, banking methods epitomized in the 
words “Capitalistic System”. 


What free enterprise system really means is a way of life. 
It is not only the freedom to engage in a business from the 
extremes of selling papers on the street to being the chief 
executive of a huge corporation. It also means the right to 
go to church, the right to drive a car, the right to conduct 
a church social, the right to mail letters, the right to send 
children to school, the right to join a union, the right to 
indulge in every single act which each American does in 
every waking hour. 


These things constitute America. These things are the 
free enterprise system. And what is this price we must pay? 
When some irresponsible labor leaders are causing a union 
to be led in direct opposition to the well being of its mem- 
bers, the members individually cannot say, “I don’t agree 
with what they're doing but I don’t want no trobule,” if 
they would pay the price for freedom. 


When a local Y.M.C.A. is having difficulties in operation, 
every citizen in that community must pitch in to make it 
successful. When a person is asked to be a Sunday school 
teacher, a director of the Chamber of Commerce, a scout 
leader, to serve on a committee for the annual Red Cross 
drive, or any of the multitude of things of this kind, he or 
she cannot refuse without defaulting payment on his or her 
share of the cost of freedom. 


"The writer of this seventh quest editorial was president of the above 


mentioned company and a director of the Association at the time he 
wrote the article as president of the Winsted company, but as of 
August 1, 1949, he resigned as a director because of his appointment 
as executive vice president and general manager of the A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Company of Mexico, Missouri. 


What Price Free Enterprise 


By W. S. LOWE, President,* Winsted Hardware Manufacturing Company, Winsted, Connecticut 


These things constitute the American way of life. The 
price then that must be paid by every person enjoying these 
freedoms is not only the eternal vigilance against outside 
invasion by armed forces; it is the willingness to freely 
give of time, energy, thought and effort to some enterprise 
in making successful each of the community functions 
which are the lifeblood of our American way of life. 
These things which envelope our everyday activities because 
they are parts of our social structure are absolute essentials 
in any type of society. 


In countries other than democracies, the labor unions, 
the community matters such as Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Y.M.C.A., Chambers of Commerce, service clubs, et cetera, 
are all present but they are owned, controlled, dominated 
and financed by the state. The people in turn pay for these 
things, not voluntarily, but in the form of direct taxes. If 
we individually choose not to give of our energy, time and 
money toward these things, our government can, and will, 
conduct them through controls from Washington. 


The greatest danger to these things which are the heart 
of the American way is that through indifference of “not 
wanting any trouble”, they will be permitted to decay and 
die out and then, as was illustrated so many times as coun- 
tries fell under the invasions of the last war, the citizens 
will say, “Had I known that it was that serious I would have 
done so much more.” 


If a boy scout troop in the community dies for the lack of 
leadership, if a girl scout jamboree can not be put over 
because persons won't give the proper amount of time, 
then that community and the individuals in it are refusing 
to pay the price of the American way and by so doing have 
already lost the battle for American freedom. 


Where does industry fit in this picture? Every enterprise, 
be it the local newsstand or the huge corporation on the 
hill, has a proportionate responsibility in every single 
community activity equivalent to the number of employees 
in that company. 





If management fails to realize this solemn obligation to 
the city, village or community, then industry has really 
failed in its obligation to perpetuate free enterprise into the 
American way of life. 


We can no longer think of unions, management, com- 
munity life, as being antagonistic influences combating 
each other for some mythical achievement; but must think 
of them as groups of people united in combating influences, 
not only from without but from within our own selves. This 
modest price we must individually pay to perpetuate the 
greatest way of life in the world, symbolized by the greatest 
group of freedoms known to man in Free America. 


AN AIR VIEW OF THE BOSTITCH PLANT IN WESTERLY. 


OPEN HOUSE — Landmark of 
Bostitch Progress 


HE world’s largest factory de- 
voted to the exclusive manufac- 
ture of stapling machines, staples 

and wire stitchers, Bostitch, Inc., of 
Westerly, Rhode Island, celebrated its 
50th anniversary in June. The com- 
pany entered into its second half cen- 
tury by proudly opening its doors to 
over 2,000 guests in a friendly and in- 
teresting Open House event. 


Friends and families of employees, 
town officials of Westerly and Stoning- 
ton and members of many business 
organizations inspected the _ well- 
equipped ten-acre plant where 290 
models of wire stitchers and over 900 
stapling machines are produced in 
the former Hamilton Propeller plant 
in Westerly, to which the company 
moved three years ago because it had 


ON TOUR ... Visitors were amazed at the extensive Bostitch product line. 
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outgrown its East Greenwich, 
facilities. 

Although the company has re 
its half century mark, it is you 
spirit, constantly meeting the 
lenges of business for new 
either to do a job that has not 
done before, or to do better or 
a job that is already being done 
present Bostitch line or other « 
ment. The progressive attitu 
demonstrated in the research d 
ment where 18 engineers are 
working on new developments. 

Joseph D. A. Whalen, presid 
the firm, who is celebrating his 
Bostitch year, puts it this way: 
stitch always has something new 
works, which is why the compa 
been successful in maintaining 
sistently high level of employme 

The tourists saw giant sta 
presses, using from 125 tons to 
tons pressure to punch out 106 
complete with lettering, every 
electric eye automatic safety 
and door-openers; and a snaky 
conveyer that holds and carries 
through a paint-spraying ope 
From the third floor painting 
they looked down on a novel ° 
shower” cooling system on tht 
toothed roof of the staple depar 

There thousands of gallons of 
are sprinkled on the serrated roc 
reclaimed, and sprinkled bach 
again. Installers of the system 
20 degree heat reduction -insi: 
staple department below. 
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At the end of the two hour tour vis- 
jitors found themselves in a store room 
especially set up with models of many 
Bostitch machines and products from 
all over the country that utilize wire 
fasteners. It was surprising to find that 
the sheets of aluminum for the metal- 
covered garage doors were “sewed” to- 
gether with a wire stitcher. The power 
of one giant wire-stitcher was demon- 
strated by an operator making “Bo- 
stitch nickels” for souvenirs. Five shiny 
copper pennies are neatly clipped to- 
gether by the machine. 


Inventive genius, organizational 
skill and industrial and sales acumen 
have built up the business from an 
eight-man staff in an Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts barn to a 1,100 man organiza- 
tion in a plant that covers 251,838 
square feet. The factory employs more 
than 600 and Bostitch has another 500 
men on a sales force that covers every 
country in the world. 


Bostitch traces its origin back to 
1896 when an inventor named Thomas 
A. Briggs designed and built a new 
kind of wire stitching machine in the 
Arlington barn. Wire stitchers were 
not new, but those which were being 
used by bookbinders were cumbersome 
and not easily adjustable for different 
thicknesses of work. Mr. Briggs’ 
stitcher could be adjusted easily by a 
slight turn of a crank. He called it the 
Boston Wire Stitcher, and its success 
was so immediate that the company 
quickly outgrew its limited quarters 
and moved first to Woonsocket and in 
1904 to East Greenwich. 


The Bostitch stapling machine 
came into the picture in 1906 and 
with it another noted product, the Bo- 
stitch staple. Another high spot in the 
firm's history came in 1923 with the 
introduction of the simple desk stapler. 
Progressing with the years the firm 
added wire stitchers for box work, 
stapling pliers, tackers and stapling 
hammers, a streamlined desk fastener, 
and scores of other machines. 

During World War II Bostitch ma- 
chines and staples were in great de- 
mand by war production industries and 
the armed forces. Bostitch also de- 
voted its facilities to the manufacture 
of other military items, producing air- 
plane and rifle parts in East Green- 
wich and establishing a special plant 
at Crompton for the assembly and test- 
ing of Browning automatic rifles. An- 
other plant was set up at Pawtucket 
where some 20,000,000 yards of 
camouflage were produced. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ONE SECTION OF WALL DISPLAY, showing examples of work done by Bostitch 
customers with Bostitch stapling machines and wire stitchers. 


PART OF THE LARGE ARRAY of stapled and stitched samples furnished by Bostitch 
customers. The wall map locates Bostitch subsidiary distributing companies in the 
United States and Canada by means of small lights. 


VIEW OF DISPLAY ROOM with Bostitch Metal Stitchers in foreground. Representative 
models of the numerous Bostitch stitchers and stapling machines were displayed. 





BUCKLEY BROS. NEW PETROLEUM STORAGE TERMI 


(Left) THE BARBARA MORAN, a brand-new 1,750 horsepow 
diesel tug, ties up briefly to allow a party of “Bunker Day” gues 
to disembark after a tour of Bridgeport’s harbor. The 105-foot t 
was provided for the occasion through the courtesy of the Mor 
Towing and Transportation Company of New York. 


HE Buckley “Bunker Day” 
ceremony on June 29th, spon 
by the Bridgeport Chamb 

Commerce, marked the formal 
ing of the new heavy fuel oil ter 
of Buckley Bros.; Inc. The tern 


GUESTS ALIGHT FROM BUSSES 
to inspect new pumping equip- 
ment on Eagles’ Nest. Pipes in 
foreground carry petroleum prod- 
ucts directly from dock to huge 
storage tanks. 


TWO OF THE 
12 new stor- 
age tanks on 
Eagles’ Nest 
loom above the 
visitors as 
they get a 
close-up view 
of the pipeline 
and pumping 
equipment. 


located on Bridgeport’s improve 
bor, brings the city’s industries < 
outlook through lower cost fuel. 

The ceremony on that sunny 
noon commenced with the arri 
the flag-bedecked S. S. Fort Mo 
bringing the first T2 tanker car; 
bunker oil for industrial users 
Bridgeport’s recently improved hi 
During the program several hu 
invited civic and business leaders 
taken on a tour of the tanker, the 
and the harbor. 

Jasper McLevy, Mayor of B 
port, speaking before the guest 
a radio audience, called the ev 
“milestone in the development 
great city”. 

The first deepwater oil termi 
Bridgeport provides for direct t 
transportation which will make 
sible tremendous savings in fue 
for industrial consumers in this 
manufacturing center. 

The occasion was also a milest« 
the progress of Buckley Bros., I 
wholly independent company, 
markets petroleum products at 
and wholesale throughout m 
Connecticut. The new heavy oil 
ities bring the terminal's total oi 
age capacity to 70 million gallo 
lieved to be the largest in New 
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Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce Sponsors 


“Bunker Day“ 


at New Oil Terminal 


By GOMARD LEONHARD, JR. 


Photographs by AL MATHEWSON 


Vision, foresight and teamwork achieve harbor improvements and a 


great oil terminal for Bridgeport. 


land. It covers 90 acres of waterfront 
property and includes equipment for 
handling all grades of products from 
gasoline to heavy oil. 

The story of Buckley Bros. dramati- 
cally refutes the theory that the days 
of opportunity under free American 
enterprise are past. Formed in 1929, 
under the leadership of Joseph J. Buck- 
ley, the firm started business as a small 
gasoline station in Bridgeport. This 
newcomer to the oil industry soon 
added a small truck to take care of the 
neighborhood’s range and fuel oil 
needs. 

Six years later the firm purchaséd 
the old Valvoline storage plant on the 
site of their present modern terminal. 
The equipment acquired consisted of 
two small storage tanks and some sheds 
which had sheltered the horse-drawn 
tank wagons that were a familiar sight 
in the kerosene lamp era. But even as 
oil had brought the world of that era, 
it was building the world of the next 
... an era of industrial expansion. 

Buckley Bros. grew apace with pro- 
gressive southern Connecticut industry. 
By the time it had reached its tenth 
anniversary, storage facilities had been 
increased to 4 million gallons, the orig- 
inal gas station had multiplied several 
times. Perhaps few prophets would 
have predicted at that time that the 
next decade would see the little firm 
increase its resources to a $10 million 
terminal. But oil is capable of being 
harnessed for beneficial purposes a 
thousandfold, and “Joe” Buckley and 


his associates envisioned an oil termi- 
nal that would be a credit to a city 10 
times the size of Bridgeport. They got 
behind the efforts of the city’s active 
Chamber of, Commerce, then seeking 
needed harbor improvements; agreed 
to build full facilities when approval 
was gained for the harbor project. 

The Chamber's efforts were heartily 
supported by local civic and industrial 
leaders but years of hard teamwork 
were necessary before Federal approval 
was obtained in 1947. Buckley Broth- 
ers completed work on the terminal 
early in June, 1949. 

On “Bunker Day’, a few weeks 
later, Raymond L. French, under whose 
guidance the Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce and its Port Development 

(Continued on page 25) 


JOSEPH J. BUCKLEY, president of Buck- 
ley Bros., tells his guests and the radio 
audience of his “tten-year dream” while 
Raymond L. French, executive secretary 
of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 
and master of ceremonies, looks on. 





OPENING THE “BUNKER” VALVE to 
let the Fort Moultrie’s 41 million gallon 
cargo through the pipe lines and into the 
storage tanks. 


FIRST T2 TANKER to come into Bridgeport’s newly improved harbor with a full cargo. 
The S. S. Fort Moultrie arrives at the Buckley Bros. dock with 105,000 barrels of 
industrial fuel from Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. 














































































THIS IS HOW THE LITTLE LEAGUE 
FIELD looked when work was first com- 
menced early in March. 


READY FOR OPENING DAY with the 
exception of some finishing touches. 


OPENING DAY AT THE LITTLE 
LEAGUE STADIUM. With a crowd of ap- 
proximately 2,000 people on hand, the 
opening day ceremonies were broadcast by 
remote control over Station WWCO in 
Waterbury. 


Naugatuck Gives Little Leag: 


A Big Hand 


THIS article reveals one of many effective methods which may be 
by industry and business management to make worthy contributio 
progressive community projects. By taking the active leadership in 
projects, management can demonstrate that business organization 
interested in the advancement of human welfare as well as in bu: 
profits which make this advancement possible. Furthermore such de 
strations of interest in people pave the way for greater acceptance . 
educational programs about the advantages of our American w: 


life.—Editor’s Note. 


HIS is the story of how Little 
League Baseball was introduced in 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, how it 

was encouraged and financed by an 
active community service organization, 
and was parlayed into a $50,000 recre- 
ational activity for youth. It is the 
story of how the United States Rubber 
Company Footwear Plant, located in 
the same town, enhanced its commu- 
nity relations program through active 
participation in the project. 

The fastest growing thing in base- 
ball today is the Little League setup 
in which youngsters of eight to twelve 
play with all the trappings of the 
major leagues. The idea was originally 
conceived by Carl Stotz of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, and in the summer 
of 1938 his plan of a Little League 
began taking shape. The plan was a 
good one which has quickly snow- 
balled into a national movement. 

In 1948 a total of 157 Little Leagues, 
mostly of four teams, operated in six 
different states. This year, more than 
300 leagues were ready to go in eleven 
states by April first, and others were 
in the process of being organized. The 
1948 season was climaxed by a na- 
tional tournament in Williamsport, 
with all the glamour and fanfare of a 
real World Series. 

Naugatuck’s Little League was born 
at a meeting of the local Exchange 
Club. In his role as guest speaker at 
the club’s September 14, 1948 meet- 
ing, Edward T. McGrath, public rela- 
tions director of the U. S. Rubber Co., 
Footwear Plant, truly started the ball 
rolling. Speaking on the need for more 
recreational facilities in the borough, 
Mr. McGrath described the Little 
League program. He told of its pur- 
poses and operation. He also spoke of 
the national championship tournament, 
sponsored by the U. S. Rubber Co. 
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The reaction and enthusiasm « 
members of the Exchange Club y 
spontaneous that they voted at 
same meeting to sponsor a 
League in Naugatuck. From all 
ters veterans, fraternal, communit 
religious organizations, industria 
business firms and individuals 
denced their whole-hearted apy 
through substantial contributio 
money, materials, equipment, 
volunteer labor. Hopkins Park 
chosen as the ideal spot, and nov 
a year later, Naugatuck has a min 
big-league ball park built from s 
and tailored exclusively for 
League play. 

There is a complete outfield 
filled with ads paid for by local 
cantile and industrial concerns 
like Big League Ball Parks. It is 
roughly on a 180-foot arc from 
plate, over which the boys ca 
home runs. There are bleachers 
ning the length of each foul line. 
is an electric scoreboard on which 
strikes and outs are registered by 
mote control switch panel in a 
box behind home plate. A 
equipped club house and cinder 
and roofed-in dugouts for the 
have been included. As each nev 
ter comes to the plate his nam 
position are announced over a | 
address system. Three umpires, 
fied, but unpaid volunteers, ru 
games. 

The boys have mastered the | 
mentals of the game under the 
tion of qualified coaches. The 
pitchers who can curve them ; 
fielders who can haul in long 
on the dead run, and hitters wh 
lay down perfect bunts or knox 
ball over the outfield fence. I 
games are played three nights a 
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TEAM MEMBERS AND COACHES look on while head coach Jim Sweetman fits the boys to Keds Infielder Bal baseball shoes donated 
by the U. S. Rubber Company’s Naugatuck Footwear Plant. 


on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
drawing between 500 and 1,000“fans” 
a night in a town with a total popu- 
lation of a little over 20,000. 

Now fully a community project 
with more than a dozen organizations 
actively in back of it, the Little League 
continues to be important to the U. S. 
Rubber Footwear plant. The company 
has contributed a substantial sum to 
the league treasury and has purchased 
billboard space on the fence enclosing 
the field. Just before the opening 
game they completely outfitted the 
four teams with U. S. Rubber special 
Keds infielder bal canvas shoes. How- 
ever, the company’s contributions have 
been planned so that they are in line 
with those of other merchants, organi- 
zations and industries and have been, 
in proportion, neither more nor less. 


Personnel from the Footwear plant 
who have been and continue to be active 
in the organization and administration 
of the Naugatuck Little League include 
Ralph Stotz of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, brother of the Little League 
founder, vice president, and the fol- 
lowing who are members of the Little 
League Board of Directors: Edward T. 
McGrath, Thomas Dillon and Thomas 
Scally of the company’s department of 
public relations and employees serv- 
ices; Albert Benz from product devel- 
opment, James Nies from the mechan- 
ical department, and Arthur Vandeven- 


ter from the industrial engineering 
department. From its New York head- 
quarters the U. S. Rubber Company 
sponsors and gives financial backing 
to the Little League World Series held 
in Williamsport. 

The League is guided by these offi- 
cers: President Paul E. Buckmiller, 
Vice President Ralph Stotz, Secretary 
Frank D. Peaslee, Treasurer William 


sem 


“OSCARS” TO THESE MEN ... 


F. Kelly, Head Coach James Sweet- 
man and Unmpire-in-Chief Russel 
Weaving. 

It has been estimated that the Little 
League Stadium as it stands today could 
not have been constructed on a con- 
tract basis for less than $40,000 to 
$45,000. And yet, the enthusiastic re- 


(Continued on page 15) 


recognition for the work they did in getting the 


Naugatuck Little League under way. (Left to right) Thomas M. Scally, chairman of 
the League’s board of directors; Edward T. McGrath, director of public relations and 
employee services for the U. S. Rubber Company Footwear Plant and a member of the 
board of directors of the League; Raymond K. Foley, Naugatuck High School coach, 
and son of the famous coach for whom the League was named; Peter Wislocki, president 
of the Exchange Club; Paul E. Buckmiller, president of the Naugatuck Little League 
and William F. Kelly, treasurer of the League. 
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Where Is Organized Labor Going? 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick & Richardson, Washington, D. C. 


F I said, “Organized labor is going 

to Communism,” you might scoff 

at me because apparently our most 
potent union leaders are now making 
and winning a fight against their Com- 
munist rivals. But if I said, “Organized 
labor is going to National Socialism,” 
a majority of you might agree, par- 
ticularly because you can see that in 
Europe and America the alternative to 
Communism which is everywhere es- 
poused by organized labor, and by its 
supporting phalanx of moist-eyed lib- 
erals, is apparently National Socialism. 


Now I am not one of those be- 
nighted alarmists who believe that any 
degree of federal aid to health, educa- 
tion, and housing, or amy form of fed- 
eral aid and regulation of business and 
labor, necessarily means that we are 
embracing Socialism. But also I am not 
one of those befuddled idealists who 
believe you can swallow more and 
more economic and political morphine 
without becoming an addict. We do 
not need to accept Socialism just be- 
cause we do accept a few social re- 
sponsibilities. We do not need to na- 
tionalize all public utilities just because 
we approve of a national postal service. 
We do not need to invite political 
domination of private industry just be- 
cause we approve of some political 
regulations to remedy abuses of private 
industrial power. 


Yet many people think, like children, 
that if a little sugar or vinegar is good, 
then a lot of it must be better. And so 
we find masses of wage earners, and 
leaders who sincerely want to serve 
them, advocating more and more taxes 
for the purpose of supporting more 
and more political projects, spending 
more and more of the earnings of all 
workers, and leaving them less and less 
control of their own income and prop- 
erty. This simply means less and less 
control of their own lives and more 
and more control by government . . 
and at the turn of the road, there is 
Socialism . . . and at the end, Com- 
munism. 


The unconscious direction of our 
lives is often more important than our 
conscious intention. Every man knows 
that. The forthright preachers of So- 


cialism have made little impression on 
American politics. But for many years 
anti-Socialists have been aiding the 
Socialists in educating people to be- 
lieve that all the ills which flesh is 
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heir to spring from economic injustice, 
and that by government regulation of 
industry the unfortunate, the incompe- 
tent, the refractory, and the hateful 
should be made happy. Of course, the 
government can only attempt to do 
this job by taking away from business 
managers their power to do good as 
well as evil, and by taking away from 
workers their power to spend their 
earnings wisely as well as foolishly. In 
a word, the political cure for your free- 
dom to do wrong is to deny you your 
freedom to decide for yourself what is 
right or wrong. You must become the 
child of a paternal state—or, more 
bluntly, the servant of a master politi- 
cian. 


You and I have no doubt that the 
vast majority of the American people 
dislike paternalism and want to pre- 
serve their individual freedom. Yet 
union labor has become the most 
powerful pressure group in support of 
paternalism. Every advance of social- 
ism is supported on the theory that it 
will benefit the masses of the workers. 
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But the inevitable injury to 
workers is always ignored. Taxe 
duce the workers’ income. But 
are taught the lie that taxes are 
by the rich, although the truth i: 
all taxes except a small amount 
out of capital are paid from the ct 
earnings of those who do prodi 
work. Political controls destroy 
workers’ freedom. But they are t 
the lie that it is only the freedc 
the rich to exploit them that is 
destroyed. 


The most important economic 
which should be the basis for : 
public opinion, are never seen by 
workers; they are washed away 
daily downpour of Communistic f 
ganda. If you read the “Daily W« 
or the publications of Comm 
controlled labor unions, and ther 
the publications of regular AF! 
CIO unions or the weekly Labor | 
railroad unions, you will find in 
them the same falsifications, co 
ments, and misrepresentations o 
nomic statistics; the same destr 
arguments; the same defaming of 
agement; the same exaggeration 
vices and scoffing at the virtue: 
free economy. The Communists 
what they are doing. The othe 
blindly fomenting a class struggl 
can only lead to the destruction | 
freedom of both labor and capi 
an all-powerful state. 


Mass Education 


What, then, is the way to save . 
ican labor from using its vast po’ 
destroy its own rich heritage | 
American way of life? 


In the first place, it is necess 
fight the prevailing and utterly 
doctrine of intellectuals who call 
selves liberals and who argue nig 
day that the only way to stop Cc 
nism is to outpromise and to 
Communism by converting ow 
eral Union into a national v 
state. We must preserve loca 
government in order to preser 
mocracy. We must preserve the 
of the individual to spend most 
earnings and the freedom of th 
vidual to earn his living in fair ¢ 
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tition with others, whether he is a 
businessman, a farmer, or a wage 
earner—or else we cannot keep human 
beings free from public or private 
tyrannies. 

But even if intellectual power can 
be organized which could save the 
weak and the ignorant from the corrup- 
tion of bad thinking and vicious propa- 
ganda. how can we spread the mass 
education which is necessary to combat 
these false appeals that are now being 
so effectively made to American labor? 

It should be plain that within the 
next few years organized labor in 
America is going to become either the 
most destructive or the most construc- 
tive force in America, and indeed in 
the world. American labor is the 
largest body of self-reliant individual- 
ists in the world who are organized for 
concerted action. American labor can 
turn the tide of Communist thought 
and aggression which is flooding out of 
Russia and menacing humanity with a 
new slavery—not slavery to individual 
tyrants who can be overthrown, but 
slavery to a heathenish concept of man 
as the servant of a monstrous abstrac- 
tion called “The State”. 

How can this mass education be ac- 
complished? Of course thousands of 
employers are seeking ways to a better 
understanding with their employees, 
by many methods. That is helpful. 
Thousands of men, inspired by public 
spirit or by enlightened self-interest, 
are organizing community efforts or 
publishing widespread appeals to rea- 
son, in pamphlets, magazines, and ad- 
vertisements. That is all helpful; ex- 
cept that there is an enormous waste 
effort in publications which come to 
my desk and to thousands of other 
desks of those who may profit by reli- 
able statistics and effective arguments 
but who do not need basic education. 
It does little good for you and me to 
be convinced that we are right. What 
is needed is education to convince the 
misguided that they are wrong, and to 
inspire the confused, the illiterate, and 
the unthinking with principles of eco- 
nomic and political salvation which 
they will feel they must vote for and 
fight to maintain. 


Counterappeal 
The great religious teachers, the 
founders of religions that have ruled 
the minds of millions for centuries, ap- 
pealed to the deep human yearning for 
immortality. They pointed the way to 
spiritual salvation. 


Today new teachers are appealing to 
the universal human desire for material 
comfcrt and security in this life. They 
are assuming to point the way to eco- 
nomic salvation. Their new religion 
may lack spiritual grace; but do not 
think that it lacks emotional appeal! 
It appeals to the fear and envy of other 
men, to bodily hungers and appetites. 


To counter this, let the churches do 
all they can to make an appeal to fear 
of God and to spiritual aspirations. 
That is an appeal of incalculable 
power, but it has not stopped the 
spread of the materialistic appeal that 
falsely promises economic salvation. A 
direct counterappeal should also be 
made to convince people, bewildered 
by the complexity of an industrial civi- 
lization, that mankind has already 
found the way to economic salvation 
and that the false prophets of Nationa! 
Socialism or world-wide Communism 
are trying to lead mankind downhill 
and away from the guideposts of 
liberty, back into the swamps and 
jungles of poverty and ignorance and 
tyranny out of which a small part of 
the world’s people have only recently 
found the way. 


This counterappeal would point out 
that the indispensable leaders of man- 
kind on the road to economic salva- 
tion have been the enterprising, en- 
lightened businessmen who had the 
intelligence to employ and to endow 
scientific research so that they might 
understand and use the material re- 
sources of the world to advance the 
welfare of human beings. 


How unimportant is the fact that 
ambitions for power and wealth have 
often induced men to exploit and op- 
press their fellow men! These evil 
deeds should not be condoned, but 
they are of small consequence when 
compared with the vast measure of 
good that has come from bringing to 
uncounted millions a happier, more 
fruitful existence than could have been 
even imagined a few hundred years 
ago. 

How much more important is the 
tact that it is the free individual, in- 
spired by personal ambition and driven 
by personal competition, who has de- 
veloped the ideas and organized the 
human energies which have dragged 
and driven his less aggressive or com- 
petent fellow men into achieving a 
better and better existence for them- 
selves and their descendants. 


By all means let us seek to prevent 
and to destroy the evil uses of wealth 
and of the power of wealth. But, in the 
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name of human progress, let us not 
destroy the ideas, the incentives, and 
the organizations for the production 
and control of wealth which have 
brought material comfort and happi- 
ness to millions whose ancestors knew 
only hardship and misery. And, in the 
name of human progress, let us not 
destroy the ideas, the incentives, and 
the organizations which have brought 
the light of liberty to millions whose 
ancestors lived in the darkness of eco- 
nomic and political slavery. 


Organized Propaganda 

There is, however, little to be ac- 
complished by persons, such as you and 
I, in making speeches or writing arti- 
cles for our own consumption. What 
is needed, I believe, is a definite, open, 
nationwide propaganda effort in sup- 
port of the freedom of productive labor 
from any government or other mass 
control, except government prevention 
of individual or organized crime. Of 
course, I include in the freedom of 
productive labor the freedom of the 
farmer and of the businessman as well 
as the freedom of the individual wage 
earner. They all have an equal stake 
in reasserting the foundation principle 
of civil liberties under our Constitu- 
tion. This is the right of the individual 
against the government; his right to 
be free from government restraint in 
his freedom of speech and thought, his 
freedom of association, his freedom of 
religion; and his right to the utmost 
freedom of action that is possible with- 
out undue injury to others or restric- 
tion of their freedom. 


This organized propaganda should 
not be merely defensive. That is the 
gravest weakness in our efforts to com- 
bat Communism today. This propa- 
ganda should undertake to demonstrate 
to the man and woman of limited edu- 
cation that the alleged facts underlying 
Communistic propaganda are not true. 
This does not mean the printing and 
speaking of opinions and arguments 
that only appeal to hard thinkers. 
This does mean the tying in together 
of easily understood statistical facts 
with emotional appeals to fair play and 
honesty and self-interest. 

To give a personal example: I once 
had the pleasure of stopping a union, 
which I represented, from going ahead 
with an unsound pension plan that the 
men were advocating. I simply pointed 
out that under it the men would not 
only pay for ‘their own pensions but 
also pay most of the cost of pensions 








for the older men who would retire on 
the contributions made by the lower 
paid junior employees. That could 
have been called a mean argument; but 
it was an honest one, and it killed a bad 
pension plan. Also, it is always fair to 
point out that if an employer can pay 
a part of a pension cost, he could pay 
that amount as an additional wage, so 
the men really pay for their own pen- 
sions. They simply choose to have that 
amount deducted from their wages. 


Here is a much more impressive ex- 
ample of the need for economic educa- 
tion: A pamphlet, recently published 
by one of our large universities, pre- 
sents statistics purporting to show that 
the labor cost in the steel industry is 
only 20% of the value of the product 
and that labor costs are a minor frac- 
tion of total costs in most industries. 
This provides the basis for a series of 
arguments to support unreasonable 
wages on the ground that they do not 
force higher prices. Thus the popular 
notion is also fortified that workers get 
about 20 cents out of the income dollar 
and employers get about 80 cents— 
and thus Communism is fed by ap- 
parently proving the oppression of the 
wage earners. 


Now, in contrast, economists of au- 
thority, but with no popular audience, 
have demonstrated that the United 
States Steel Corporation in a recent 15- 
year period paid employees approxi- 
mately 93% of “income produced” and 
the owners received about 7% in divi- 
dends and additions to surplus. For a 
recent 17-year period in general manu- 
facturing employees received 86% and 
the owners 14% of “income produced” 
—which is the total income available 
for distribution. 


It is mot necessary to engage in a 
statistical wrangle to make it clear how 
day after day labor organizations are 
educating workers to believe that they 
are being outrageously exploited by an 
economic system which has, in fact, 
benefited them more than any other 
system that has ever been devised. But 
the great tragedy is that popular educa- 
tion in truth is stagnant and popular 
education in lies is flourishing. 


Steps to be Taken 


It would be foolish for one person 
to attempt to make a blueprint of a 
propaganda campaign which should be 
the product of many experienced 
minds; and I do not claim to be an ex- 
pert in this field (nor am I looking for, 
or willing to do, the job). But, to clar- 
ify my thought, I will suggest a few 


things which should or should not be 
done. 


In the first place, the principal tar- 
get of this counterappeal should be the 
organized workers. The sponsors of the 
appeal, however, should be the busi- 
nessmen who are candidly seeking to 
establish a willing cooperation with 
their employees in preserving and pro- 
moting an economic system of private 
enterprise. These sponsors should 
therefore announce a platform favoring 
the self-organization of labor and col- 
lective bargaining between the self- 
chosen representatives of labor and 
management, as the way to establish 
and maintain the terms of their co- 
operation. They should oppose the use 
of secrecy or deception or intimidation 
by either party in dealing with the 
other, but assert the freedom of either 
party to combat misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation by giving full pub- 
licity to the facts necessary to an 
honest weighing of their separate and 
joint interests. Since facts as well as 
opinions are often in dispute, they 
should insist upon a tolerant attitude 
in disagreements, so long as they are 
not based on misrepresentation or de- 
ception 


This platform of the sponsors should 
also include a declaration of principles 
upon which an economic system of pri- 
vate enterprise must rest. For example, 
one principle is that a fair compensa- 
tion for employees and a fair com- 
pensation for property used must be 
paid and recovered in the selling price 
if a private enterprise is to succeed 
and obtain and retain the employees 
and the property necessary for efficient 
production. Another principle is that 
private property under private manage- 
ment is the essential fowndation, and 
free, fair competition must be the 
final regulator, of any free economic 
system; and that political freedom and 
self government cannot be maintained 
under any politically controlled eco- 
nomic system. 

Such principles may seem obvious 
and mere platitudes, but they are, in 
fact, examples of principles that are be- 
ing seriously challenged today; and 
they must be reiterated and reaffirmed 
and vigorously supported every day in 
order to preserve the faith of the Amer- 
ican people in their economic and 
political institutions. 


If your patience permitted, I would 
like to offer many concrete suggestions 
for the nationwide propaganda which 
I believe should be organized. I would 
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like to offer a practical plan 
national newspaper of low cost, 
size, and continuing interest t 
masses of wage earners who woul. 
enjoyment and enlightenment in 
ing it. 

I had something to do for many 
with the creation and developm« 
the weekly newspaper Labor, 
lished by the railway unions; so I 
that it is possible to publish a 
page, ad-less weekly newspaper, \ 
can be self-supporting and gait 
retain an enormous circulation, |. 
by mass subscriptions at $1 a yea 
tails concerning reading matter 
toons, comics, prize contests, ai 
forth, in a comparable paper mi 
left to experts. 


All I can do at the moment 
point out that American busines 
command the brains, the money 
the energy to do the job of comp 
destroying the influence of Na 
Socialism or International Commi 
upon the minds of the Ame 
people. But the job is not being 
today, and it will not be done t 
row unless it is undertaken as the 
important task of self-preservatio 
ing American private enterprise 


You ask me, “Where is orgs 
labor going?”—and I say that it 
ing to destroy itself and the Am 
way of life if it does not find | 
guidance than it is getting today 
its self-absorbed, shortsighted | 
and the fuzzy-minded intellectual 
call themselves “liberals” and “fi 
of labor.” Need } point to what 
pened to labor under Hitler and 
solini and what happened to 
nations? Need I point to what i: 
pening to labor in Russia and her 
lite countries? Need I point to 
is happening to labor in Englan 
observe that if it had not receiv 
from capitalistic America, the 
Government of Great Britain 
not have survived? Need I point 
fact that the gift of America’s 1 
in billions has been necessary t 
the greater spread of Communi 
Europe? 


But how many people realiz 
the American mind is being 
corrupted by the insidious dc 
that we must create a sort of mc 
National Socialism in the United 
—under which we will be hal 
and half enslaved to governmen: 
cause we are told that this is th 
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Export Quotations 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 


This is the tenth article in a series devoted to the various phases of 


exporting. 


F you were to contact a prospective 

buyer personally you would prob- 

ably start by stressing the advan- 
tages to him of handling your product. 
It is then fairly certain that he would 
ask some questions. 


Consequently when your prospect 
is perhaps thousands of miles away it 
isa good idea to try to anticipate these 
questions and cover them in your 
quotation. 


It is obvious that great care should 
be taken to make all conditions of 
your quotation clear, concise, and as 
complete as possible, otherwise it may 
result in further correspondence and 
dissatisfaction on the part of your 
prospect, at the resultant delay. 


It is advisable, particularly if you 
are writing to some one in a country 
where the language differs from ours, 
to refrain from using long and in- 
volved sentences. It is much better to 
break them up into short ones. 


It is an excellent idea to ask your- 
self what data you would want if you 
had made the inquiry. The chances are 
it would consist of a description of the 
merchandise, the price, the time of 
delivery, the place of delivery in the 
United States, the cost of forwarding 
to destination and the terms of pay- 
ment. 


Description of the Merchandise: 
This may be covered by reference to 
your catalogue. It should be specific 
enough to identify the goods definitely. 
It should include at least approximate 
weights and measurements. It should 
specify the packing on which your 
price is based and the extra charge for 
metal-lined cases or any other special 
packing that may be required. If your 
goods are to be sold subject to inspec- 
tion of the buyer or his agent you 
should specify just what you are pre- 
pared to agree to as to where and by 
whom inspection is to be made and 
the inspection standards. 


Price of the Merchandise: This 
should be quite clear. As an example, 
if you quoted knives and forks at 
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$10.00 per dozen be careful to specify 
whether the price is $10.00 per dozen, 
each or both. 


Time of Delivery: It is advisable 
to indicate whether this means when 
the goods will be packed and ready at 
the factory or delivered at some speci- 


fied point. 


Place of Delivery in the United 
States: This should be specified as in- 
dicating where your responsibility ends 
as regards delivery. 


Cost of Forwarding to Foreign 
Port: Your prospect is naturally in- 
terested in knowing how much this is 
likely to amount to. Depending on the 
delivery point it may include delivery 
to steamer, it would include steamer 
freight and marine insurance to the for- 
eign port, forwarding charges covering 
documents to be executed, etc. It is ad- 
visable to make it plain that these costs 
are estimates and subject to change. 


Terms of Payment: Since credits 
and financing have been covered in 
previous articles, the subject is men- 
tioned here merely as a necessary part 
of any quotation. 


Time Quotation is Firm: It is well 
to indicate the length of time your 
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quotation will hold good, i.e. for cable 
acceptance, mail acceptance, 30 or 60 
days, etc., depending on what you are 
willing to do. 

You make it on the basis of an ad- 
vance or decline depending on the fluc- 
tuation in price of material used in 
manufacture. 


General Contingencies: It is cus- 
tomary to make quotations subject to 
acts of God, fires, strikes, riots, etc., as 
well as any other contingencies you 
may feel that it is necessary for you to 
include to protect yourself, such as fac- 
tory breakdown, etc. 

Specific offers are also usually made 
subject to prior sale or to prior com- 
mitments that would engage the facil- 
ities necessary to make up the goods. 

The line you are handling and the 
provisions you insert in your domestic 
quotations will serve as a guide to any 
other provisions you may deem it ad- 
visable to include in your quotation. 


Naugatuck Gives Little 
League a Big Hand 


(Continued from page 11) 
sponse of public spirited citizens has 
made it possible to accomplish the 
project at a cost of a little more than 
$1,000. 

On Sunday, June 5, the new stadium 
was dedicated in impressive and touch- 
ing ceremonies to the memory of Peter 
J. Foley, “the dean of Connecticut 
coaches,” who served as sports coach 
of Naugatuck High School from 1908 
until his death in 1946. A fitting me- 
morial has been placed in right center 
field near the scoreboard as a lasting 
reminder of the man for whom the 
league and stadium were named. The 
memorial is inscribed: “Dedicated to 
the memory of Peter J. Foley, a man of 
vision, firmness and depth of under- 
standing, whose belief in American 
youth brought glory to them and to 
Naugatuck.” 

Community spirit of the finest type 
nurtured Naugatuck’s Little League. 
It has given the borough not only a 
monument to one of its greatest citi- 
zens, but a living example of progres- 
siveness. 
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Some of our finest 
work has been for 


schools and colleges. 





Ask for samples. 


Advertise in the 
YELLOW PAGES 
of your 
Telephone Directory 


(IW Jim, 


Case, Lockwood & Braina 


A Division of Connecticut Printers, Incorporate. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE ROGERS CORPORATION 
of Manchester, makers of electrical 
plastics, fibrous plastics and fibre board, 
has recently installed the “Rucker 
Share-of-Production” plan for its 250 
hourly paid workers. 

Allen W. Rucker, president of The 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, originator 
of the plan, described the installation 
at Rogers as a plan which will enable 
the employees to automatically receive 
added earnings in proportion to the 
added production values they help 
create. “Thus the plan provides the 
company with a system of compensa- 
tion which is both flexible and fair 
and which should prove of great value 
in these times of general business un- 
rest,” he said. 

Commenting on the value which he 
saw in the plan for improving com- 
pany labor relations, Saul M. Silver- 
stein, president of The Rogers Corpo- 
ration, stated, “There has been too 
much haggling about wage rates in in- 
dustry, and collective bargaining too 
often becomes a matter of victory by 
force instead of calmly arriving at 
settlements by an honest and objective 
appraisal of pay relative to produc- 
tivity. 

“The ‘Rucker Share of Production’ 
plan by-passes these obstacles and con- 
flicts by establishing a scientific basis 


PAPERBOARD 


SINCE 


on which the workers’ earnings auto- 
matically increase in proportion to the 
production values which they help to 
create.” 


= 2 


SAMUEL ALSOP, president of the 
Alsop Engineering Corporation, Mill- 
dale, died recently at his summer home 
in Madison. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Alsop, 
an inventor, started the present busi- 
ness 28 years ago in New York City. 
The company, which designs and 
manufactures filters, mixers, pumps 
and tanks, has been located in Milldale 
since 1935. He leaves three sons and 
one sister. 


xk 


THE CUSHMAN CHUCK COM- 
PANY, Hartford, has announced the 
publication of a revised engineering 
catalog, No. 64, of hand operated 
chucks, which covers all sizes and styles 
of 4-jaw Independent Chucks, and 
4-jaw Self Centering, 3- and 4-jaw 
Combination Chucks, 2-jaw Chucks 
and Collet Chucks. 

Photographs and engineering draw- 
ings, together with dimensions, 
weights and price lists, make this Cush- 
man Catalog a veritable engineering 
manual for all current types of hand 
operated chucks manufactured. 


1850 —- FOLDING 


BOXES 


The Cover 


THIS month’s cover photo by Bo and Joan 
Steffanson is “The Lookout” at Peoples 
Forest, looking down the west branch of 
the Farmington River. 


BENJAMIN BOGIN, vice president 
of Conde Nast Publications, and exec- 
utive manager of the company’s Green- 
wich division, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Stamford- 
Greenwich Manufacturers Council at 
a recent board meeting of the council. 


Mr. Bogin, vice chairman of the 
council for the past three years suc- 
ceeds Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., presi- 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. who has 
been the council's chairman since its 
establishment in 1946. 


In addition to his position with the 
council, Mr. Bogin is a charter member 
of the Labor-Management-Citizens 
Committee of Stamford and Green- 
wich, and a member of the Education, 
Commerce and Industry Committee of 
Stamford. 


x** 
CALVERT CAREY, president of 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, recently made public the 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 


? 


There isn't much you can do 
about the cost of raw material 

. no doubt your manufactur- 
ing operations have been stream- 
lined to a fine degree of effi- 
ciency. But how about your 
methods of materials handling? 


Production Equipment Co. en- 
gineers will apply their broad ex- 
perience to your problems and 
make recommendations to in- 
crease plant production and re- 
duce handling costs. Our survey 
of your operations costs you noth- 
ing. Try it. 








Write today for your 
FREE copy of this il- 
lustrated book show- 
ing practical solu- 
tions to man 
material handling 
problems. 


PRODUCTION 
SS 
thy 


401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 





resignation of J. Bryan Williams, Jr., 
as general manager of the company’s 
Stamford division. 

Mr. Carey announced that pending 
the appointment of a general manager 
to succeed Mr. Williams, O. G. 
Schwenk, vice president in charge of 
production will temporarily be in 
charge of the management of the Stam- 
ford division. 


x * *® 


PRESIDENT STANLEY M. 
COOPER of The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, recently be- 
came the 188th employee of the con- 
cern to complete 25 years of continu- 
ous service. In recognition of the an- 
niversary he was presented with a solid 


COMMISSION a total of 65 in 
trial establishments have moved { 
other states to Connecticut since 
end of World War II, while 17 { 
have transferred from Connectict 
other states. 

Former Commission Chairman 
lard B. Rogers explained that these 
ures include only the movement 
manufacturing entities across 
lines. “We have found,” he said, | 
between V-J Day and May 1, 1 
the total of new manufacturing | 
which started operations in Conr 
cut numbered 761, with a comt 
employment of 12,396.” 

The Commission’s report rev 
that of the .17 outgoing firms, 
moved from the state to consol 





FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY ’S President Stanley M. Cooper receives a gold wat 
completion of 25 years of continuous service with the company. Left to right: Sec1 
George F. Atwater; Vice President C. F. Stanley; Treasurer A. G. Way; Pre 
Cooper; Vice President C. G. Rosensweig; Assistant Secretary D. M. Davidson; 
Cooper, a director. In the background: portrait of the late Elisha H. Cooper, a fo 
president and board chairman of Fafnir, and father of President Cooper. 


gold engraved wrist watch similar to 
those given by the company to its 
other quarter-century employees. The 
presentation was made by Treasurer 
Alfred G. Way. 

Mr. Cooper joined the firm’s adver- 
tising department in 1924, shortly 
after his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity. He served as advertising man- 
ager and successively as secretary, a 
vice president and executive vice presi- 
dent, prior to his election to the presi- 
dency last year. 


x*e 
ACCORDING TO THE CON- 
NECTICUT DEVELOPMENT 
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operations with main plants elsew 
and the reasons given by five « 
were: Proximity to sources of su 
nearer to markets; need for incr 
operating space; purchase of a | 
rupt plant, and removal at the in 
tion of the Navy. 


x kk 


ALEXANDER H. D’ARCAMI 
vice president and consulting r 
lurgist of Pratt & Whitney, dir 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Compan 
West Hartford, had conferred 
him the degree of metallurgica 
gineer by his Alma Mater, the U! 
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.RCAMBAL, 
ulting metal- 
tney, division 
Company of 
nferred upon 
allurgical en- 
r, the Univer- 


sity of Michigan, during its June, 1949 
commencement exercises. 

Mr. d’Arcambal has attained na- 
tional and international prominence 
in the various fields of metallurgical 
science, and he was cited in 1941 by 
the University of Michigan for his 
outstanding achievements in applying 
scientific methods to the problems of 
the metal working industry. 


xk *& 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGE- 
MAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Hartford, has announced the adoption 
of Plaskon Alkyd, a new polyester type 
resin compound, for use in molding 
bases and protective hoods for their 
new line of “RA” magnetic starters. A 
thermosetting industrial molding com- 
pound, Plaskon Alkyd, is a recent de- 
velopment of the Plaskon division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

From a standpoint of desirable elec- 
trical properties, this new compound 
is said to exceed the arc resistance of 
the next best material by 50% to 65%, 
does not support combustion, hard and 
durable surface resists abrasion, has 
high solvent and chemical resistance, 
and provides superior dimensional 
stability. 

Because the material is not affected 
by organic solvents, fats, oils, acids and 
water, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman en- 
gineers believe that its use will permit 
installation of their devices in locations 
formerly considered detrimental to the 
operation of normally protected equip- 
ment. 


xk 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A ME- 
CHANICAL-TYPE recording abso- 
lute pressure gauge has just been an- 
nounced by The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury. The gauge is based on a 
new principle involving a pressure- 
sealed lever arm so constructed that it 
is said to be frictionless, entirely free 
from lost motion, and free of turning 
moments due to changes in differen- 
tial pressure across it. 


Known as the Series 500 Recording 
Absolute Pressure Gauge, the new in- 
strument is offered in ranges from 0 
to 20 millimeters mercury up. The 
new design makes possible the record- 
ing of extremely low absolute pres- 
sure ranges. It gives an accurate record 
of vacuum in terms of absolute pres- 
sure, inherently correct for barometric 
variations. 


THE UNITED STATES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE has appealed 
to labor to forego a fourth round of 
wage increases and urged business to 
lower prices as rapidly as possible. 
Herman W. Steinkraus, recently- 
elected president of the Chamber, and 
president.of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, issued a statement rep'ying to 
the recent report of Robert R. Nathan, 
drafted for the CIO. Mr. Nathan said 
higher wages, paid out of present-day 
high profits, would bolster the eco- 
nomy by increasing purchasing power. 
Mr. Steinkraus replied that “Pros- 
perity cannot be coaxed back by forc- 
ing higher wages, and it seems a very 
poor time to put such an added strain 
on American industry.” The Chamber 
head pointed out that lower prices will 
benefit all the 150,000,000 American 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ENGINEERING TO MAKE 
NEW IDEAS PRODUCTIVE 


The world doesn’t stand still... science, inventiveness, 
ingenuity, experience are always creating something 
new...and new products, or improvements on old ones, 
require engineering technique to bring them into pro- 
ductiveness. 

Forward-looking executives in many industries bring 
such problems to us because here, with responsibility 
centered in one organization, they find complete en- 

gineering facilities — mechanical, 
civil and electrical—all combined, 
and available on a basis to suit 
individual needs. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


industrial surveys and reports @ examination of site 
architectural design and foundations 
plant design and layout @ power and lighting circuits 
supervision of construction @ industrial electronics 
equipment and production machine design 
product research and development ¢ tools, die and gage design 
designing ... drafting @ detailing... tracing 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


and associate organization 
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INCORPORATED 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-4488 
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LEWELLEN 


VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSIONS 


Exclusive Features: 
1. Lever and Link Suspension 
2. Positive Movement of Discs 
3. Positive Disc Lubrication 
4. Unitip Double Block Belt 
Result: 
Accurate, infinitely variable 
speed control. 
Long life—low upkeep. 

J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R East St., New Haven Tel. 5-9311 
Serving Connecticut Industry 
since 1919 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 


Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 





WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR 


FALL MEETINGS 
AND CONFERENCES 
CONSIDER 


Interlaken Jun 
LAKE WONONSCOPOMUC 


Ideal for Training Courses 
In its quiet setting of 32 restful acres. 
GOLF—FISHING 
TENNIS—SWIMMING 


EXCELLENT FOOD 


TEL.—MRS. FRANCES MILLER 
Lakeville 30, Conn. 


people, whereas a fourth wage round 
will benefit only perhaps 3,000,000 
workers in certain industries. 


xk * 


THE SILENT GLOW CROP 
DRYER, a development of The Silent 
Glow Oil Burner Corp., Hartford, is 
the result of many years effort to pro- 
duce a completely automatic heater 
that is portable, relatively light in 
weight, and yet rugged enough to be 
transported over rough terrain. It is 
anticipated that this dryer will provide 





SILENT GLOW’S NEWEST PRODUCT. 


the answer to the current critical prob- 
lem of drying corn more efficiently. 
At present, thousands of bushels are 
lost each year because of mildew due 
to lack of proper drying facilities. 

The air is delivered by a six-bladed 
propeller type fan driven by a three 
horse power motor which delivers 
9,000 cubic feet of air at one inch of 
water pressure through a thirty inch 
outlet. The heat is supplied by a spe- 
cially designed burner, having an in- 
put capacity of 800,000 B.T.U.’s, elec- 
tronically controlled and fired into a 
specially designed steel combustion 
chamber. 

The unit is equipped with electronic 
safety controls which anticipate every 
emergency instantly. Completely auto- 
matic in operation, the unit will main- 
tain temperatures within a range of 
three degrees at the discharge. 

Some of the needs that this type of 
unit anticipates in addition to crop 
drying are new building construction, 
airplane hangars, rug laundries, and 
various industrial applications. 


x ak 


IN STONINGTON, §around-the- 
clock operations have been inaugurated 
at the plant of The American Velvet 
Company. Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, 
president of A. Wimpfheimer & Bro., 
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Inc., owners of the mill, said that the 
new move will increase employment 
and “demonstrate once again the prac- 
tical value of our labor management 
partnership in good times and bad.” 

The company, which has won an 
award from the ClO-Textile Workers 
for its labor relations program, each 
year divides one-third of its profits 
with its 300-odd workers, some of 
whom have received shares as high 
as $400. 

xk 


HOWARD J. VARLEY has been 
appointed assistant director of sales for 
the Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric 
Company, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Percy C. Smith, vice 
president and director of sales. 

Other appointments announced are: 
Gordon Britt to succeed Mr. Varley as 
sales manager of the appliance divi- 
sion; Charles H. Tuttle to the post of 
sales manager of the industrial control 
division; and John C. Ellis,. assistant 
sales manager of the industrial control 
division. 


x wk 


THE FORMATION OF A NEW 
COMPANY has just been completed 
in Hartford. The MTS Tool & En- 
gineering Co., Inc. has just been estab- 
lished at 135 Governor St., with offices 
at 647 Main Street. The principals are 
O. J. Mueller, president and general 
manager, Wilber I. Tarbox, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager and Lester H. 
Smith, Manchester, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The corporation will engage in cover 
design and construction of special 
laboratory and scientific apparatus, sur- 
gical equipment, tools and machines 
as well as consulting services in manu- 
facturing and product development. 


x kk 


WILLIAM M. MOFFATT, director 
of mill operations for the American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, has re- 
cently been elected vice president in 
charge of manufacturing to succeed 
Raymond E. Bassett, who retired July 
1. The appointment was announced by 
Arthur H. Quigley, American Brass 
Company president. 

Mr. Moffatt has been employed by 
the firm for 36 years, starting there in 
1913 as a clerk in the mechanical ac- 
counting department. In his new posi- 
tion he will direct production, en- 
gineering and technical and industrial 
relations in all ABC plants> 


HOMESTEAD INSULATION 
chosen by BUCKLEY BROS. for its new terminal 


New England’s largest oil storage ter- 
minal has provided every facility to bring 
low-cost oil to industry. 


HOMESTEAD INSULATION 
helps keep Bunker C oil flowing at 120° 


Buckley Bros. twin steam generators 
and lines are completely insulated by WI , 
Homestead. , 


HOMESTEAD INSULATION 


cuts heat loss — assures quick deliveries — 


&> helps powerful steam generators deliver 


at top efficiency. 


Bunker C oil is kept at 120° by the steam 
generators—heat loss is kept at a mini- 
mum with efficient Homestead Insulation. 


HOMESTEAD is proud of its part in 
serving BUCKLEY BROS, — 
another efficient industry, 


HOMESTEAD INSULATION 


Company 
ENGINEERED INSULATION FOR EFFICIENT INDUSTRY 
45 GRANBY STREET, HARTFORD 


* AN OPPORTUNITY x 
for Manufacturers And Wholesalers to 
@ ACHIEVE GREATER SUCCESS @ INCREASE PROFITS, AND GROW 
READY WORKING CAPITAL 
the KENRO Way 
CAN MAKE THAT POSSIBLE! 


Manufacturers endorse the Kenro Way of financing accounts 
receivable as “the fast, reliable way of meeting working cap- 
ital needs that pays for itself.” Here is a ready source of 
surprisingly low-cost, quickly available cash for going manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, without which they are missing 
growth and profit opportunities. 

Kenro has helped others over this barrier to success. You are 
entitled to this same opportunity if you are producing and/or 
shipping goods. Discuss your problem with Kenro without 
obligation. Phone or write now to find out why Kenro is a 
better way of meeting your operating cash requirements. 


——-KENROGAPITAL corp. 


2nd Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 7-4181 New Haven, Conn. 
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CARL M. LYNGE, manager of em- 
ployee and community relations, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, has 
been elected president of the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce, succeed- 
ing A. V. Bodine, president of the 
Bodine Corporation. 


Samuel W. Hawley, vice president 
of the Bridgeport People’s Savings 
Bank was re-elected vice president. 
The newly elected vice presidents are: 
Jacob Kunin, president, Kay’s Home 
Furnishings; and Hamilton Merrill, 
vice president, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 


For happier workers 
pulling for higher profits 
in YOUR COMPANY 





HERE’S A PLAN THAT: 
1. Encourages increased loyalty among employees 


2. Helps reduce employee turnover 
3. Provides a solution to the problem of over-age 


employees 


4. Gives more incentive for younger employees 


5. Builds greater financial security for employees 


6. Improves public relations 


Hundreds of American firms have 
asked for the help of The Con- 
necticut Mutual in setting up 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
to achieve all these objectives. 
The Connecticut Mutual has a 
special department for tailor- 


making pension programs to meet 
the specific needs of many types 
of organizations. Telephone or 
write, today, for a copy of our 
free book, “Pension Trusts—their 


_ advantages to Employers and Em- 


ployees.” No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


She Conrectioutl Ulutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Cd 
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THE OPENING OF AN AI 
FORCE CONTRACT ADMINIS 
TRATION OFFICE at 500 Capit 
Avenue, Hartford, has recently bee 
announced by Headquarters Air M: 
terial Command, Wright-Patterson A 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Hartford office will be in con 
mand of Major Richard F. Ames ar 
will serve as an area sub-office und 
the jurisdiction of the Boston Air For 
Procurement Office. It will serve i 
terested industry in all of Connectict 
with the exception of Fairfield Count 
and Hampden and Hampshire Counti 
in Massachusetts. 


One of the features of its functio 
will be the maintenance of a curre 
“Invitation-for-Bid” room where 1 
gional contractors’ representatives w 
be able to keep currently acquaint 
with Air Force procurement needs a1 
procedures on an open competiti 
basis. An industrial planning secti: 
will also be maintained for the purpe 
of making continuous surveys of Co 
necticut industry's capacity for prodt 
tion in the event of emergency mobi 
zation. 


Air Force contracting personnel » 
be available for the servicing of ci 
rent area contracts as well as the < 
ministration of related production, | 
spection and supply matters. 


Major Ames, chief of the newly | 
tablished office, was graduated fr 
Trinity College with a B.S. degree 
economics in 1939. He entered on | 
tive duty with the Air Force as 
aviation cadet in April, 1941, and v 
commissioned in December of tl 
year. 


His wartime service included ov 
seas duty with the 8th Air Force He: 
quarters at Okinawa. Prior to his : 
pointment to the Hartford post, 
served as military chief of the ind 
trial planning section of the Bos 
AF Procurement Field Office. 


:nr 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES ; 
released by the Connecticut Dep: 
ment of Labor list Connecticut's | 
employment as the sixth highest in 
nation. The report shows that N 
England is the hardest hit in the ¢ 
rent unemployment picture, with 1 
of workers unemployed. The natio 
average is 9.7. Five of the top 
states are in New England. 


Topping the list nationwide 
Rhode Island with 22.7 listed as 
of work and receiving unemploym 
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A DUAL 
SERVICE 


Avda today serve 
a two-fold purpose — 
establish values for in- 
surance — replacement 
reserves for accounting 
purposes, a realistic 
basis for reconciling 
book costs with pres- 

ent-day facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


benefits. New Hampshire ranks second 
with 16.4. 

The instrument and clock industries 
were shown as the most seriously af- 
fected of any in Connecticut, with an 
employment decline of 34.7 since 
March, 1948. 
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IN A COMPETITIVE ECONOMY, 
where all resources, material and 
human, are available to all competitors, 
the proper training of supervisors can 
be a controlling factor in the progress 
of a company. 

This fact was emphasized by exec- 
utives who cooperated with the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
gathering case material on supervisory 
training. This material has recently 
been published in the report, “Super- 
visory Training: Case Studies,” which 
has been issued as a part of the Metro- 
politan’s continuing program of serv- 
ices to group-insured companies. 

The purpose of the report is to pro- 
vide executives interested in super- 
visory training with actual and specific 
examples of how other companies 
train their supervisors, so that they may 
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SANITATION 


Shop conditions vary widely—se do 
coolant handling problems. To prevent 
costly coolant spoilage with its foul 
odors and to maintain practical steril- 
ity, your Dolge Service Man is prepared 
te render this service: 
He will take samples of your 
coolant for free bacteriological 
and chemical examination In Dolge 
laboratories. 
You will receive @ complete con- 
fidential report, Including the bac 
terial count. 
Only then, and when found necessary, 
the particular DOLGE STERIDOL GER- 
MICIDE to fit your requirements will be 
recommended. Employed as directed, 
the preparation will not irritate the 
skin or corrode metals . . . and it will 
prevent spoilage . . . at the cost of less 
than 1 cent per gallon of coolant. 


Write for “Cutting Oil Sanitation” 


STERIDOL 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Announcement 


The Minster Machine Company, builders of the 


famous Minster Presses have appointed us as their 


exclusive Connecticut agents. 


A complete line—inclinable; horning presses; 


straight side single and double crank; trimming 


presses and knuckle joint coining presses. 


The Minster patented combination friction clutch 


and brake has no equal; permits higher speeds, 


and greater die life. 


Lyman A. Smith Machinery Co., Inc. 


TELEPHONE 7-0105 


410 ASYLUM STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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P.O. BOX 1857 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONN. 


wow! 


IT HAPPENS ONLY 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME! 


What 7 


The opportunity to acquire the ser- 
vices of a crackerjack administrator, 
age 45, with years of experience in 
office management, sales promotion, 
credit management, systems and 
methods, budgets, statistics, account- 
ing, purchasing, 
traffic, personnel. 


material control, 


Competent administration and con- 
trol of all phases of your office 
operations. 


Why? 


For more profits and reduced costs, 
write or wire P.W.—1479 The Mfrs. 
Assoc. of Conn. Inc., 436 Capitol 


wow! 


Some lucky company is going to 
snap this one up quickly. 


WILL IT BE YOURS? 





have a means of comparing their own 
methods and practices with those used 
in successful programs in other com- 
panies. 
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LEVI T. SNOW, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Snow-Nabs- 
tedt Gear Corporation, New Haven, 
which he founded in 1904, died re- 
cently at St. Raphael's Hospital, New 
Haven. 

He was born at Prospect Ferry, 
Maine, and came to Connecticut in 
1880. In 1884 he joined the Strong 
Firearms Company, New Haven, 
manufacturers of brass cannon, as a 
journeyman machinist and toolmaker. 
Later he acquired part of the business. 
While with this firm he invented and 
patented the Universal foodchopper, 
now manufactured by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain. 

In 1906 he formed the Snow and 
Petrelli Manufacturing Company, a 
pioneer firm in the production of trans- 
mission gears for motor boats. In 1916 
Mr. Petrelli was replaced in the part- 
nership by Arthur N. Nabstedt, now 
the company’s president. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 
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A NOVEL APPROACH TO AN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
PROBLEM has been evolved by Rob- 
ert Gair Company, Inc., in the pub- 
lication of a booklet “Let’s Look At 
Jobs For You In the Paperboard and 
Folding Carton Industry.” 

The booklet is in the form of a con- 
tinuous picture story of the operations 
of Gair’s Piermont, New York plant, 
which was especially designed to 
demonstrate to the community, teach- 
ers and students how paperboard and 












FOR Wodern INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, RESIDENTIAL WIRING 


WiremotD 


RACEWAY SYSTEMS 


folding cartons are made—to show 
men, the machines and the mater 
involved, and to point out the w 
variety of jobs in the industry. 

The Piermont plant, which emp! 
about 1,000 people, is the domin 
industry in the town, and in fact dr: 
95% of its employees from within 
miles of the plant. 

Feeling that the main sources of 
personnel are the pupils and gradu: 
of the various schools in the cou 
the company tried, in the booklet, 
emphasize the relationship between 
young peoples’ studies in vocatic 
schools, and the vocations which t 
might pursue in the Gair plant o: 
industry generally. For that reason 
booklet has been localized by the 
of names and addresses of all 
ployees whose pictures appear in i 

Prepared in cooperation with | 
Vocational Education and Exten: 
Board of Rockland County, New Y 
City, the booklet lists the vocatis 
training opportunities available 
Rockland County. 
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BECAUSE INDUSTRIAL RE] 
TIONS seldom extend to those ret 
from active employment, consider 
attention has been focused on facil 
that have recently been created for 
newly formed “Farrel-Birmingham 
tired Employees Club.” 

Area for two spacious rooms 
provided when the company conve 
a former pattern shop building 
quarters now largely used for off 
The club-room appointments are ¢ 
parable to those of the finest si 
clubs and furnishings include d 
cushioned, leather-upholstered lou 
and chairs, well supplied book shi 
and table-game paraphernalia for | 
ing time pleasantly. 


THe WiremotD Company 


HARTFORD 10, CONNE 


CTICUT 


-_ 
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At a dedicatory luncheon, well at- 
tended by those eligible for member- 
ship in the new organization, Mr. 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., director of the 
company and former chairman of the 


board, presented membership cards 
and denoted his satisfaction in “ful- 
filling a plan we have long had in 


FRANKLIN FARREL, JR. presents Norman Knight with first card of membership in 


Farrel-Birmingham Retired Employees Club. 


Where is Organized Labor 
Going? 


(Continued from page 14) 


way to socialistic 
tyranny? 

It is this false notion—the idea 
that, with liberal idealism, we can de- 
velop a national welfare state that will 
not be a police state—which is cor- 
rupting the American mind. 

It is imperative today that men faith- 
ful to American institutions make an 
organized effort to recapture the Amer- 
ican mind, to recreate its faith in local 
self-government, to re-etsablish its con- 
viction that individual freedom is the 
key to happiness, to revive its reason- 
ing power so that it will again dis- 
tinguish between the nobility of char- 
ity that extends a helping hand to the 
unfortunate and the sentimentality that 
accepts the weak and incompetent as 
legal parasites, licensed to live upon 
and eventually to destroy the strong. 
Only through such mass education may 
we again achieve a government of the 
people who are fit and able to govern 
themselves. 

Some years ago I hoped that there 
would be found a halfway house .be- 


avoid complete 


tween Wall Street and Moscow, be- 
cause then I feared a choice between 
a dictatorship of business managers 
and a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
But now it is plain that we have only a 
choice of evils in Faccism or Commu- 
nism, or a so-called democratic com- 
promise in a continuing struggle be- 
tween Fascist capital and Communistic 
labor. Our real choice lies between a 
state-controlled economy and a genu- 
inely free economy, between political 
tyranny and political freedom. There is 
no halfway house—except a poor shel- 
ter where one may pause on the way 
to his permanent abode in a land of 
masters and servants or in a land of 
free men. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Sponsors “Bunker Day” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Committee achieved the harbor pro- 
gram, said, “We are happy to have 
been a part of this great project.” 

Mr. French might have every rea- 
son to be proud, as well. His leader- 
ship and tenacity had made possible 
Bridgeport’s harbor, a program that 
would benefit every last citizen in. the 
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community. The occasion at which he 
spoke was equally important. For al- 
most all that is called modern in our 
lives has been made possible by oil. Oil 
has brought the world of today, it is 
building the world of tomorrow. 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE 
LIKE YOUR WORK 


We are lucky at Kellogg and 
Bulkeley to have people who 
are genuinely interested in the 
work as it goes through. It is 
a natural pride in good work- 
manship, but it goes further 
than that into a real interest 
in the customer's individual 
job. We like to work that way, 
and it hasn't hurt any cus- 
tomer's job yet. If your jobs 
like personal attention call 
5-3157. 
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KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 








from these 


RARE TROPICAL WOODS 


BEAR MOUNTAIN SELLECK HILL 


PEPPER MILLS AND SALTS 


Our pepper mill mechanisms will not 
only grind satisfactorily now but also 
in the far distant future. 


THE BEAR MOUNTAIN 
10” Mill 
Rosewood or Goncalo Alves $12.50 
Matching Salts & Spoons 


(2 salts, 2 spoons) 5.50 
THE SELLECK HILL 
4” Mill 
Rosewood or Goncalo Alves $4.00 
Matching Salts & Spoons 
(2 salts, 2 spoons) 3.50 


In quantities of 1-9 add 50¢ for post- 
age and packaging; for 10 or more, 
transportation paid. Please add 2% 
sales tax. 


THE SALISBURY ARTISANS 


11 Washinee Street 
SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT 


ROSEWOOD 
GONCALO ALVES 
COCOBOLO 
BEEFWOOD 
EBONY 


SALAD BOWLS 


MUDDLERS 
PEPPER MILLS 


Unusual gifts for executive giving at 


Christmas and throughout the year. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATTER AND 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 


LTHOUGH there were very few 
Asse in the labor laws of the 
State of Connecticut at the 1949 
session of the Connecticut Legislature, 
one or two of these changes deserves 
some comment. These revisions will 
not become effective until October Ist 
as the Connecticut laws provide that 
public acts such as these become effec- 
tive on the Ist day of October follow- 
ing their enactment unless there is 
some specific provision in the individ- 
ual bill which establishes a different 
effective date. Usually no different ef- 
fective date is included unless there is 
some specific reason why the law 
should become effective earlier. We 
have already sent you our final report 
on the activities of the Legislature and 
pointed out these changes but a little 
more comment seems in order. 
Probably a bill which will cause 
much consideration, although we hope 
and expect it will cause little real 
trouble, is the bill which provides that 
an employer shall not discriminate in 


Counsel 


rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. 
In applying this requirement it will be 
advisable to check the different rates 
which are being paid on certain jobs 
to make sure that all persons doing 
exactly the same work are being paid 
at the same rate. This does not mean 
of course, that you must eliminate all 
rate ranges and pay all individuals on 
a flat rate as there are many reasons 
why a person’s efficiency may entitle 
him to a reasonably higher rate than 
is being paid others on the same job. 
It merely means that if you do estab- 
lish rate ranges all persons must be 
eligible within those ranges to receive 
the same amounts without discrimina- 
tion because of sex if their efficiency, 
length of service, etc. are identical. Of 
course, if you discriminate because of 
sex it will be necessary for you to re- 
vise this practice. One of the more 
troublesome things may be those in- 
stances wherein employers have tradi- 
tionally established lower starting 
rates for women than for men. This 


appears usually to have come about by 
reason of the fact that certain jobs are 
always performed by women and those 
jobs if properly rated would carry a 
lower rate than any of the jobs that 
men perform. Nevertheless, the estab- 
lishment of different rates in this man- 
ner raises the suspicion that there is 
discrimination such as is prohibited by 
the new law. 

We have had a number of inquiries 
regarding doubtful situations where 
the same type of work was being per- 
formed by both men and women but 
the men were sometimes receiving 
higher pay than the women but in all 
cases when the job was analyzed there 
was ample justification as the job con- 
tent of that being performed by the 
men was substantially greater than the 
job content of the work being done by 
women. 

Generally speaking, there will be no 
violation if the variations in pay are 
based on length of service, skill, abil- 
ity, the duties performed or the hours 
of work. 

Before the law becomes effective we 
propose to distribute more complete 
general guides which will enable em- 
ployers to easily determine whether 
their present practices are in conform- 
ity with the law and to point out 
the proper practices for compliance to- 
gether with the more prevalent pitfalls 
in non compliance. 


nm 


Another change in the Connecticut 
Statutes is a requirement that an em- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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HE present voluntary system of 
medical care, although expanding 
rapidly, can even now put for- 
ward some impressive statistics. Ac- 
cording to the best available estimates, 
the Research Council for Economic 
Security states that the United States 
now has available 1,285,700 hospital 
beds, about one for every twelve per- 
sons in the country. This figure in- 
cludes public, private and veterans’ 
hospitals. Three-fourths of this total 
are free to the poor and at partial or 
total expense to others. In addition, 
there are more than 22,500 public 
health nurses, 8,000 public dispensaries 
and 18,000 industrial plants that pro- 
vide nursing and medical services to 
their employees. 

Although comparatively new, pre- 
paid hospitalization programs now 
cover 56,000,000 people and this num- 
ber is increasing rapidly. Newer still 
and growing at a fast pace are prepaid 
surgical and medical plans. As an 
example of this expansion, the Con- 


By A. L. WOODS 


Executive Assistant 


necticut Medical Service has the dis- 
tinction of having the most rapid prog- 
ress of any other plan in the history of 
the non-profit movement in this coun- 
try. This plan, first offered to the pub- 
lic in February of this year, had by 
July insured 125,000 members under 
57,000 contracts in more than 1,000 
groups. Connecticut physicians were 
equally prompt in participating in the 
new plan. By May 1, 86 per cent of 
the physicians, potentially available, 
had signed agreements. 

Another phase of the voluntary ap- 
proach to the problem is the industrial 
health program which is meeting with 
increased attention and interest. This 
year at its annual meeting, The Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut 
will include a panel discussion on this 
subject with several of the state’s lead- 
ing authorities participating. 


Under Great Britain’s Plan of So- 
cialized Medicine one of the most con- 
troversial sections pertains to eye care. 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


GENERAL 
STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


Some Sizes Always in Stock For 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


For Offices, Factories, Tool Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 


REVOLVING BINS 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 


CALL US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


WARD MAIER & CO. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Phone 3-0626 
WAREHOUSE 





MILFORD, CONN. 
Phone 2-0997 


KENSINGTON, CONN. 
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Walter A. Stewart, president, A 
can Optical Company, reportin 
eye care in Great Britain where a 
prehensive national health servic 
cludes free ophthalmic service: 
spectacles, said that even with ; 
crease in the British population r 
ing yearly eye care, “England will 
reached only the point in gener; 
care we arrived at several years 

Britain’s experience with fre 
care is particularly illuminating 
an economic point of view, Mr. 
art said, noting that “the annua 
was originally estimated at $10 
000. The actual cost for the firs 
will come close to $60,000,00 
600 per cent more than was estim 

Mr. Stewart noted that, accc 
to a recent survey, the average c 
complete eye care service in the L 
States for a visually deficient per 
approximately $22. The averag 
to the British government, based 
payments of the professional fee 
glasses, is approximately $15, a 
that does not include the expen 
administering the program, h 
served. 

“To establish real compa 
costs,” he continued, “it is necess 
compare the relative economies « 
two nations. For example, a v 
under free enterprise in the 1 
States earns far more with less 
than a worker under socialism in 
Britain. In fact, an American v 
on the average works less than 8 
to earn $10 whereas an average I 
worker must work 19 hours tc 
the equivalent of $10 in thins 
American worker can buy. 

“In terms of real productiot 
cost of eye care in Britain, thes 
approximates $35 in comparisor 
$22 in the United States, or ap 
mately 60 per cent more.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancel 
the Exchequer, has finally notifi 
British people that the happy Sc 
interlude of something for nothii 
come to an end. He was, of cour 
ferring to the Social Services ar 
the Marshall Plan. He estimate 
the Health Service alone woul 
over a billion dollars for the nes 
and that excluded 60,000 hospite 
which were closed for want of 
This figure would inevitably ir 
over the next five or ten years. Si 
ford Cripps then made this ver 
istic statement, “We must, the 
recognize the unpleasant fact tha 
services must be paid for, anc 
must be paid for by taxation, dii 
indirect.” 
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FEDERAL 


LEGISLATION 


HE recent session of Congress 
T= been the scene of a long, 
tough fight which started actually 
with the first inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933 and which 
seems destined from all indications to 
be continued into the indefinite future. 
The struggle is between those who be- 
lieve that the proper function of the 
federal. government is to provide com- 
plete security, from the cradle to the 
grave, for all our people, regardless of 
the cost, and those who feel that, like 
everything else, any degree of security 
must be paid for, that the price of this 
commodity is always to be reckoned 
in terms of its cost in dollars as well as 
the loss of personal freedom entailed, 
and that for our own salvation we must 
firmly decline to accept security, no 
matter how attractive, when the cost 
may mean either financial or moral 
insolvency. 


The struggle has raged through the 
depression of the 30's and the Roose- 
velt New Deal efforts to deal with it. 
It was interrupted for a time by the 
war but was resumed again almost 
before the world-shaking reverbera- 
tions of the Nagasaki bomb had died 
away. The unexpected victory of Presi- 
dent Truman in last November's presi- 
dential election, which also brought to 
the Democratic party control of both 
houses of Congress, was viewed by 
many persons at that time as the signal 
for the resumption on an expanded 
basis of the Roosevelt New Deal pro- 
gram. President Truman himself as- 
sumed the election to be a mandate 
from the people to go forward at once 
with the many so-called “social re- 
forms” which he had pressed for with- 
out appreciable success in both the 
regular and the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress. It was not until 
sometime later when the country had 
recovered from the shock of the elec- 
tion upset that thoughtful people be- 


By C. H. SCHREYER 


Attorney 


gan to question the validity of these 
assumptions. 

Meanwhile, the President went 
boldly forward with his program, 
which he renamed the Fair Deal. In 
January, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage and in his Economic Report, he 
called upon the new Congress for en- 
actment of an impressive series of laws 
which were calculated to launch the 
federal government into vast new fields 
of welfare legislation involving the 
long-term expenditure of many bil- 
lions of dollars. His recommendations 
included the expansion of the existing 
social security law to cover almost 
double the number of people now 
covered, to increase the size of bene- 
fits, and to add sickness and disability 
payments; the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of socialized medicine; a 1,000,- 
000 unit housing and slum-clearance 
program; the continuation of farm 
price supports; and an expanded pro- 
gram of federal aid to education. 

The President's program was of such 
magnitude that it is fair to say that if 
it had been adopted it would have 
brought us well within the threshold 
of the welfare state. Its total cost is so 
great as to be beyond accurate reckon- 
ing. The President's original budget 
estimate of expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1950 toraled $41.8 
billion, an increase of $1.7 billion over 
last year’s budget and of $8.1 billion 
over the actual expenditures for 1948. 
However, this did not include the 
social security program which was to 
be financed largely by payroll levies. 
The ultimate yearly cost of this part 
of the program is the most difficult of 
all to predict with any certainty. How- 
ever, some indication of its cost can 
be gathered from the estimates of the 
Federal Security Agency covering old 
age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, cash sickness, per- 
manent disability and medical insur- 
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MODERATE MONTHLY 


New Haven 5-0602 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


Wate: bury 4-3319 
Hartford 2-1789 


HANO LITHOGRAPHED 


Save Time & Money 
tx Your Office... 


Carbon interleaved single 
unit sets or continuous 
forms — for typewriter or 
handwritten use — simplify 
paperwork and speed up 
clerical output in your 
billing and shipping de- 
partments. Our trained rep- 
resentatives — backed by 
60 years experience devel- 
oping time-saving business 
systems — are prepared to 
help you analyze your 
forms problems. 


WRITE FOR 
FULL DETAILS 











STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 /bs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 











Quick service 


* Shades 


¥ Venetian blinds 


Measured and installed 
to your order . 


Crampton’s 


671 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN 


PLUMBING 


ALTERATIONS 
AND 
REPAIRS 


Heating and Sprinkler 
repairs and installations 


Water services 


Pipe cut to specifications 
% to 8” 


V. E. Millward Co. 

449 WASHINGTON ST. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Tel. 2-4691 








ance, showing a range of from 14% 
to 26% of payrolls, with the most rea- 
sonable expectation of an ultimate cost 
of 20% of payrolls each year. This 
would be entirely apart from the large 
slice of the national income which is 
taken by the federal government by in- 
come, excise and miscellaneous taxes. 

Although the Democrats were at 
least in nominal control of the Eighty- 
first Congress, the President's welfare 
program from the first met a solid 
core of resistance. There were a num- 
ber of reasons for this. First, the Presi- 
dent attempted to force through his 
civil rights program at the beginning of 
the session. The resistance of Southern 
Democrats to this legislation no doubt 
caused some of them to discard what- 
ever scruples they may have had with 
respect to party regularity in favor of 
their basic dislike for many of the fea- 
tures of the social welfare program. 
Second, the shift from last year’s in- 
flationary economy to the present 
phase of decreasing production, em- 
ployment and profits, which began to 
be evidenced about the time Congress 
convened in January, unquestionably 
caused a change in the attitude of some 
Congressmen toward imposing on that 
economy the additional heavy burden 
involved in the welfare program. More 
important, however, it became increas- 
ingly clear as the Congressional session 
advanced, that there existed a large 
group of representatives in both houses 
who were entirely unwilling to accept 
the President's program without a very 
careful evaluation of the cost of each 
of the separate measures included in it. 
The members of this group refused to 
agree with the President's view that 
the people in last year's election had 
given a mandate for the wholesale 
adoption of the welfare program. 

As a result of this attitude, a rel- 
atively minor portion of the President's 
program was actually adopted. The 
most important of the measures en- 
acted by the Congress was the Housing 
Bill, which calls for the construction 
of 810,000 units in the next six years 
and involves a maximum annual fed- 
eral subsidy of $308,000,000 for the 
next forty years. 

However, during this session a very 
considerable amount of time was spent 
by various committees in both houses 
in building a record in public hearings 
on most of the features of the Presi- 
dent’s welfare program. The most ex- 
tensive of such hearings was conducted 
by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act, as a result 
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of which that Committee has favo 
reported a bill which would great! 
crease the coverage and benefits o 
existing law, although it falls she 
meeting all of the President's prog 
in this field of legislation. Other 
mittees have held many hearing 
such subjects as socialized med 
which hearings will undoubted! 
used as a basis for consideratic 
these subjects in future sessior 
Congress. 

Therefore, although only a 
part of the President's welfare pro 
has been adopted by this Congres: 
struggle is by no means over. | 
sence, this is a conflict between 
diametrically opposed views con 
ing the proper place of the fe 
government in our national li 
struggle between those who b 
that it should extend its protectior 
all fields of our economic and | 
lives, and those who realize th 
this process is carried far enous 
must inevitably result in a usurp 
of personal liberty at the grave ri 
national insolvency. The lines of 
bat are clearly drawn. The end i 
yet clear, but this much is clear. 
is truly an historic conflict in w 
for good or ill, the destiny of this 
nation and the civilization whi 
supports will be determined. 
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The company’s growth wa 
marked following the war that r 
facturing operations were trans 
from East Greenwich to We 
Since that time it has been nec 
to build two additions to the 
with further expansion planne 
the near future. 

Bostitch describes itself as “a \ 
company with half a century of e 
ence.” And that experience is ref 
in the “old hands” holding respo 
plant positions. President Wha 
proud of the company’s growth 
his leadership. He joined the fi 
1909 as an accountant and has : 
as president for many years. Le 
Lawrence, vice president, has vi 
grown up with the company, and 
E. Scully, treasurer, and. Job 
Wynne, works manager, have 
tributed much to Bostitch pr 
over the years. Sherman Smith, | 
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RETIREMENT PLAN 


FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH AN 


GUARANTEED 
Che uFE PAT RETIREMENT 


THE COMPANY BOASTS OF ITS EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. This large display panel describes benefits of company’s insurance and 


retirement plans. 


tising manager, Ken Joy, general sales 
manager, and Edward McKee, person- 
nel director, are other important cogs 
in the Bostitch executive family. 

Mr. Whalen sees even better things 
ahead. “The future of Bostitch seems 
almost limitless,” he said. “Our prod- 
ucts are used by many major industries, 
fibre container, printing, packaging, 
novelties, building construction, avia- 
tion, furniture, automobile, clothing 
and many others. Bostitch is still in 
the pioneering stage and while it is, 
will continue to grow.” 


Industrial Relations Law 


(Continued from page 27) 


ployer first secure a permit from the 
labor commissioner if he desires to em- 
ploy females between the hours of 
1:00 A. M. and 6:00 A. M. Two years 
ago the restriction on employing 
females between the hours of 10:00 
P. M. and 6:00 A. M. was repealed 
with the proviso however that the 
labor commissioner could prohibit the 
employment of females between the 
hours of 1:00 A. M. and 6:00 A. M. 
if he found that the health conditions 
did not warrant women working at a 
particular plant during those hours or 
if transportation facilities were not 
available when the women got out of 
work. In order to give the commis- 
sioner a little more information and 


control over the employment of 
women during these hours the law was 
amended to require an employer to 
first get permission from the labor com- 
missioner before employing females 
between the hours of 1:00 A. M. and 
6:00 A. M. The commissioner will un- 
doubtedly grant such permission ex- 
cept in those cases where he thinks it 
is hazardous to the health or safety of 
the women or where they are released 
from work at an early hour of the 
morning without adequate transporta- 
tion being available. These require- 
ments should not impose any hardship 
on manufacturers as the general health 
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and safety conditions are satisfactory 
and arrangements can be made for 
proper transportation facilities if they 
are not already supplied. 


x kk 


We expect that the 1949 edition of 
our pamphlet “Manufacturers’ Obliga- 
tions Under Connecticut Law” will be 
available shortly as the material has 
been revised to incorporate all the 
changes enacted by the recent Legis- 
lature, but printing had to be delayed 
until final action had been taken by 
the Governor in signing or vetoing 
the bills presented to him. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE June index of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut fell 
off four percentage points to an 
estimated 4% above normal, reflecting 
the smallest monthly drop in the index 
so far this year. This month a lesser 
falling off in the manufacturing em- 
ployment and manhours components 
together with a slight rise in construc- 
tion work tended to lessen the rate of 
decline which had averaged more than 
six points a month during the first 
five months of the year. The national 
index of industrial activity dropped 
two points in June to an estimated 
+11%. This index has lost only six- 
teen points so far this year and for the 
fourth consecutive month stood above 
the Connecticut level. For the first time 
in over twenty-five years the national 
index exceeds the Connecticut index 
by almost seven percentage points. 
The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories lost an additional 
four points in June and stood at an 
estimated +8%%. Although this index 


has fallen 43 percentage points in the 
last six months the speed of the fall 
slackened noticeably in June. While 
the decline in manhours has been gen- 
eral throughout the state certain areas 
have been much harder hit than others. 
For example, the actual number of 
manhours worked decreased as much 
as 40% in the Bridgeport area since 
the first of the year while the drop in 
the Hartford area was only 12%. By 
comparison with a year ago there has 
been a loss of approximately 25% in 
the total number of hours put in by 
Connecticut factory workers according 
to reports of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Labor for the mid-week of 
June. This is accounted for by de- 
creased employment as well as shorter 
work schedules, and it is significant to 
report that approximately one-twen- 
tieth of those employed in June were 
working less than 32 hours a week. 
Showing a decline for the ninth con- 
secutive month the index of manufac- 
turing employment at +13% was 


down three percentage points f; 
May. In keeping with the trend 
denced in recent months, manufac 
ing employment in Connecticut « 
tinued to go down while non-manu 
turing industries recorded some g 
The drop off in manufacturing 
the smallest since the start of the | 
but was particularly noticeable in 
metal goods industries which du 
June lost nearly 8,000 workers, m« 
in primary and fabricated metals 
in machinery manufacturing. Emf 
ment gains in construction work, hi 
and federal agencies accounted for 
greater part of the increase in 1 
manufacturing workers. Contras 
the situation in Bridgeport with 
in Hartford, reports of the two M 
facturers Associations show that 
tory employment in the Hartford 
for 79 representative plants droy 
off by only 2% in June while in 
Bridgeport area employment for 
representative plants fell off by 1 

The index of freight shipm 
originating in eight Connecticut ¢ 
dropped five percentage points du 
June to 12% below normal. Ton: 
fell off sharply in two of the eigh 
cations and total shipments for 
month were down 8% from May. 
loadings of revenue freight in the 
tion for the four-week period et 
June 25 were 17% below those fo 
comparable period of 1948. A | 
part of this drop was a result of 
bituminous coal situation accordir 
reports from the Association of Ar 
can Railroads. 

The index of construction wot 
progress in Connecticut gained 
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percentage points in June and at an 
estimated +8% is twenty-four points 
below a year ago. Contracts awarded 
in the first half of 1949 provided for 
approximately 20% less floor space 
than in the like period of 1948. The 
fall off has affected all categories of 
building construction but has been par- 
ticularly serious in the non-residential 
field. While awards for housing in the 
six months made provision for 5% 
less square footage than a year ago, the 
comparable drop in non-residential 
contracts was over 40%. This gives 
point to one of the important factors 
contributing to the recession of the 
past nine months in that it reflects the 
hesitancy of industry to go ahead with 
its expansion programs. 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer and his 
top aids are undertaking a nation-wide 
survey to gather data for a new ad- 
ministration program to channel gov- 
ernment spending to places where lack 
of work is most pronounced. From a 
nationwide point of view unemploy- 
ment is running 12% or more of the 
total labor force in a dozen labor mar- 
ket areas. Of these, Bridgeport and 
Waterbury are among the five New 
England localities where this condition 
obtains. The program is intended to 
channel, wherever possible, govern- 
ment lending, purchasing, and public 
works into areas where business is most 
distressed. Connecticut's Governor has 
conferred with the President and top 
Government Administrators concern- 
ing ways that federal assistance may 
best be employed in bolstering the 
state’s economic situation. In this con- 
nection it seems significant to point 
out that while Connecticut in the years 
1940 through 1944 received cumu- 
latively the greatest per capita war 
contract awards of any state in the 
nation it has had very little in the way 
of new business from post war arma- 
ment or Marshall Plan programs. 


In his mid-year Economic report to 
the Congress, President Truman was 
far from pessimistic in respect of the 
current business decline and made no 
recommendations in the nature of 
“pump priming” programs like those 
with which the nation experimented in 
the thirties. The President, however, 
did shift his emphasis from his Janu- 
ary report and recommended certain 
actions at this session designed to stop 
further recession. He told Congress 
that no major increase in taxes should 
be undertaken at this time and urged 
repeal of the tax on transportation of 
goods, but he did ask an increase in 


estate and gift levies. More liberal 
rules for carry-over of losses by corpo- 
rations were proposed. New legisla- 
tion, he felt, is needed to extend the 
maximum time limit now fixed on the 
maturity of loans to business made by 
the RFC. Farm income he reported 
was about 8% below the first half of 
1948, thus Mr. Truman recommended 


Here’s How 


ROGER SHERMAN 


Erects a 150 ft. Smokestack 


an improved program of farm income 
supports similar to that suggested by 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan. He 
again recommended immediate raising 
of the minimum wage to at least 75 
cents an hour, the extension of the un- 
employment compensation system, and 
the broadening of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 


No rigging job can be done as 
easy as “eating apple pie’’. But 
Roger Sherman men, methods 
and equipment make the tough- 
est jobs look easy. 


Recently at Monsanto Chemical 
Company in Everett Roger Sher- 
man assembled this 150 ft. 
smokestack, weighing 33 tons, 
and set it in place with a Lima | 
crawler crane with 125 ft. of 
boom. Contractor on the project: 
John Nooter Boiler Works Co., | 
St. Louis, Mo. 


When you have a tough job of 
rigging — when you need trucks 
for heavy hauling — when you 
have steel to be erected — when 
you need one or a half dozen 
cranes on rental, 


Gall ROGER SHERMAN 


ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
469 Connecticut Bivd. 
E. Hartford, Conn. 
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Public Relations 


By JACK ALLEN, Advertising Manager, 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford 


VEN as Aristotle, let us begin our 
F ecnsiersion of Public Relations 
by defining our terms. 

Let us say that, “Public Relations is 
the advantageous dissemination of a 
Company's Good Will.” 

What then is “Good Will”? 

We may define Good Will as “that 
valuable, although somewhat intan- 
gible, opinion others hold of us.” 

If we accept these definitions, then 
the practice of Public Relations is the 
swaying or influencing of Public 
opinion in favor of a Company or 
product or idea or what have you. 

For example, about 20 or 25 years 
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ago one of the wealthiest men in Amer- 
ica was generally disliked by the 
American public. Most people would 
tell you he was a robber and worse. As 
he neared his three score and ten years, 
he decided he would like to leave this 
vale of tears with a better reputation 
among his fellow men than he was 
currently enjoying. Why he developed 
this desire is not entirely clear but he 
employed Public Relations Counsel— 
one of the best—to attack the problem 
of changing the public’s opinion of 
him. 

He established a Foundation for the 
good of all mankind. Into this Founda- 
tion were poured tens of millions of 
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of America’s O der Moker 


dollars. Stories were released to | 
lions of magazine and newspaper r 
ers extolling his virtues. He died | 
ripe old age universally loved 
respected as a philanthropist and bi 
factor of mankind, an opinion 
metrically opposed to that in whic! 
was formerly held. This is one of 
best examples of public relation 
work that comes to mind. 


Now it is all very well to say 
had a problem, we hired so-and-so 
worked wonders and we all lived | 
pily ever after. But what of the 
tails or procedure used to obtain 
desired result? How was the wo! 
worked? 


Well, the Public Relations speci 
does not come from Mars. He is n 
child prodigy who entered colleg 
the age of 12 years. He may not « 
have a Phi Beta Kappa Key. On 
the best in the business didn’t ge 
far as High School. 


What he has got, if he is at all 
cessful, is plain common sens 
knowledge of editors’ likes and 
likes in story material, a pretty 
developed sense of news value, a f 
creative mind and a good sens 
timing. 

Let's consider that item called “ 
ing.” Pancho Villa, the Mexican r 
was keenly aware of the importan 
him of having American opinion f: 
able to his cause. Therefore, he 
very careful to maintain friendly 
lations with the American Newsp 
Correspondents covering his camp: 


One day he told a correspor 
for one of the big New York p: 
that he was attacking a major cit 
following Wednesday. The corre: 
dent advised him that he should 
pone the attack until a later dat 
cause the American Baseball W 
Series started that day and his a 
was not likely to make front 
headlines that week. Villa heede 
advice and delayed the whole 
paign until his correspondent f 
told him the “time” was right. 
took the city and it was front 
news in every daily paper in the U 
States. That was “timing” that 
off. Why? Because it was done 
man with a keen sense of news ° 


Editors faced with filling their 
each issue are usually receptive t 
terial, provided it has interest and 
value (or entertainment value 
their particular audience. If you’ 
lish yourself in the edicors’ minc 
reliable and newsworthy source h 
welcome your material. Don’t | 
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overdo it by flooding him with your 
stuff and don’t get fanciful in your 
copy. Keep it believable and factual. 
In short, you should furnish him ma- 
terial which is comparable to that 
which one of his own staff would turn 
in if sent Out On your story. 

Abraham Lincoln laid down just 
about the best rule any Public Rela- 
tions man could think of when he said, 
“You can fool some of the people all 
of the time, you can fool all of the 

ople some of the time, but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Hitler tried to fool them all and 
you know where he wound up. 

There are many ways to present a 
story interestingly and any good pub- 
licity man knows it because, as I said 
at first, if he is any good he és creative. 


Publicity is like any other form of 
advertising in that its chief value lies 
in frequency of use. Keep your name 
in circulation continuously among the 
people whom you want to have know 
your story. In other words don’t let 
them forget your name very long, for 
if you do they'll forget it permanently. 


Actions 


Yes, publicity can pave the way for 
public approval. However, relations 
with the public go beyond the limits 
of properly publicizing an approval or 
attitude you hope to get. 

Good and sound public relations 
come as the result of good managerial 
policies that meet with public accept- 
ance. Along this line, actions speak 
louder than words. “Do” first and then 
“tell” about it. The public today con- 
siders the general reputation of the 
company, its representatives, dealers, 
practices and policies. A company is 
judged by its actions as to whether or 
not it is operating in the public in- 
terest. 

You practice public relations when 
you bring the “better half” a box of 
candy, say hello in a cheery voice to 
the man on the corner, or chat pleas- 
antly with your secretary. This is good 
public relations the fundamentals of 
which apply in the case of an individ- 
ual or corporation. There are groups, 
aside from your customers and pros- 
pects, you cannot shun or overlook 
without running the risk of damaging 
your company. 

Broadly, public relations embraces 
advertising, publicity, the spoken wor 
and deed. Public relations is more than 
“selling” or maintaining a reputation, 
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—by stepping up your ability to get 
things done! 


The new Dictaphone Time-Master 
changes all previous conceptions of dic- 
tating machine usage. 


Completely revolutionary, the TIME- 
MASTER is finding its way into offices 
that never before used mechanical dicta- 
tion! Here’s why: 


Never before has any method or instru- 
ment offered so quick, so easy, so inex- 
pensive a means of getting your thinking 
on paper! 

So easy to use! The streamlined 
TIME-MASTER lets you concentrate on 
your thoughts. Just think out loud— 
TIME-MASTER does the rest—lets you 
cash in on those moments between phone 
calls, interviews, and conferences! You 
instantly record your thoughts without 
calling for secretary-and-notebook. 


Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The 
exclusive plastic MEMOBELT is the most 
versatile of dictating media. It records 
clearly and uniformly . . . it’s easily 
mailable (in a standard business envel- 
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ope) . . . and it’s so inexpensive that it 
can be discarded or filed after one use. 


Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! It 
helps them get their work done faster, 
with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity and 
the tiny new Magic Ear make transcrip- 
tion unbelievably easy, pleasant. 


Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
in your own office. No obligation. Call 
your local DICTAPHONE representative or 
fill in the coupon. 


Only the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
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1. Uniformly clear recording and re- 
production. 2. Easily mailable, fileable 
plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined de- 
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wide service. 
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Increased Sales Through Employee 


“Sales Participation” 
By CARL J. GLADFELTER* 


and written about the improvement 

of employer-employee relationships. 
Peaceful labor relations, job security 
for the employee, maintenance and im- 
provement of the quality of the prod- 
uct are some of the benefits that accrue 
to the interested parties, if the rela- 
tionship proves to be satisfactory. 

Attempts to make the entire work 
force sales-minded have been notice- 
ably absent from employer-employee 
relationship programs. 

The “sales” approach to employer- 
employee relations may accomplish 
(a) increased sales for the employer, 
and (b) continuing (or increasing ) 
employment for the employee. The 
purpose of this article is to provoke 
thought on this subject. 

The employer has on his payroll a 
potential selling organization whose 
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value has rarely been fully recognized, 
namely, his non-selling employees. Bul- 
letins, house organs, and “open houses” 
have all been used as vehicles to tell the 
employee that he should be proud of 
his company, and of its products, and 
that he can help sell those products. 
Most of these promotional stimuli are 
of a one-shot variety and have little, if 
any, lasting effect. 

Can the employee be a useful ambas- 
sador in the market place for his em- 
ployer’s products? 

Consider the individual contacts 
that each of your non-selling personnel 
has with members of the community, 
with relatives who reside both in and 
outside the local community. Consider 
all future contacts that will be made 
by your employees on their holiday and 
vacation jaunts to points all over the 
state and country. Consider the visi- 
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tors to your community that me 
talk with your employees. 

Do your employees actually 
what the company sells? Wh 
products will do, and where th 
used? At what prices the various 
ucts sell? Why your prices are 
or lower than competition? Ar 
aware of the amount of money 
spent to advertise the product 
they realize that as the sales o 
products go, so go their jobs? 

Why not imbue your em 
with the idea that they can bc 
rectly and indirectly contribute 
actual sale of the products tha 
are producing? Have you eve 
sidered the possibility of ex 
them to the type of material 
available to your sales force? | 
ing this it will enable them to 
mend favorably and sell the ps 
they are producing. Employees 
be made aware of the answers 
problems noted above, if they 
be selling ambassadors of you: 
pany and products. 
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comprehensive program in whi 
objective of the company is ex] 
in clear, concise terms to the emp 
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mote the sale of the company ; 
products would be set forth. Tt 
gram would explain that the co 
would profit as would the emp 
ie., through fuller employmen 
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age the non-selling employees ir 
terial way for sales produced. 

Meetings, bulletin boards, 
organs, the union stewards, th 
sonnel division, specially prepar 
ing aids and materials are some 
more effective ways of reachii 
employees. Like all successful j 
tion at the individual level, i 
explain “why” to the employees. 
program is to succeed. The em] 
must be shown the need of “sal 
operation and the benefits that 
accrue to them and to their 
workers. They must be sold on 
sults and be constantly reminded 
benefits. 

Today, as never before, sell 
the force that will keep your b 
alive and moving forward. If y 
make the 5, 50, 500, or 5,0€ 
ployees part-time salesmen, yo 
not only accomplish possible in 
sales but perhaps generate an 
de corps that may now be do 
It certainly would be an inte 
and perhaps a profitable expe 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Control of Office Costs 


URING a period of decreasing 
Di: production, manage- 

ment looks sharply at all phases 
of factory costs. This seems to be an 
automatic procedure for all manage- 
ment. It is a normal reaction because 
in most manufacturing companies the 
factory cost is the greater part of the 
total ‘cost of the product. 

It is possible, however, to keep ac- 
curate costs of various office depart- 
ments, and when these office costs are 
available, it is further possible to use 
them to effectively control office opera- 
tions. Although the savings to be 
found will be smaller than those found 
by delving into the plant operating 
departments, they are real and contrib- 
ute proportionately to the earnings of 
a well managed business. 

Many accounting executives in 
small plants lift their eyebrows when 
time studies and counters are men- 
tioned as possibilities for the control 
of office costs. These same executives 
realize, however, that something must 
be done in the office as well as in the 
plant to control the cost of purchasing, 
invoicing, order writing, costing, etc. 

The yardstick for measuring the 
work performed by various office de- 
partments may usually be found right 
in the department concerned. 

For example, what better yardstick 
may be found to measure the cost of 
entering a factory order than the num- 
ber of orders actually entered each 
week or month? This figure is a purely 
statistical figure in most concerns. It 
is religiously posted daily and totaled 
monthly. Why not put this figure to 
work for you; divide it into the total 
cost of operating your order depart- 
ment each month and chart it? Soon 
you will have some very useful as well 
as interesting information. 

If this figure is to be used to control 


the number of people in the depart- 
ment, the amount of supplies, etc., it 
would be well when starting your 
chart to go back a few years in order 
to obtain a comparison. 


In one organization here in Con- 
necticut where such charts are used, 
it is a custom to show pertinent infor- 
mation on the chart at the point of all 
changes. For example, if the staff is 
reduced in the order department by 
two clerks, this information is printed 
on the chart. The following month the 
dip in the cost of entering an order is 
not only shown clearly, but is auto- 
matically explained immediately by the 
legend. 


Invoices are usually pre-numbered 
and this information may be used to 
control billing costs. The letter mail 
from the postage meter gives a usable 
yardstick for the stenographic depart- 
ment. The number of factory orders 
costed during a period is usually re- 
corded by the cost accountant and can 
be made the basis for measuring the 
cost department. All purchase orders 
are pre-numbered and by subtracting 
the starting order from the last order 
entered during the period, we have a 
usable control for purchase department 
expenses. Most manufacturing plants 
report to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for the week nearest the fifteenth 
of the month. The number of em- 
ployees shown on this report can be 
the yardstick to measure the cost of a 
payroll department. 

Thus it becomes evident that man- 
agement has available, without further 
effort, a yardstick to measure the out- 
put and cost of each office department. 
It should be a matter of a few minutes 
each month to chart this material and 
translate it into information which 
can be used to control the expenses in 
each department in the office. 
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In many small plants, charts of this 
kind will uncover savings. In many 
others, though the savings might be 
small, the fact that the accountant has 
given some attention to office costs, as 
well as to factory costs, will surely 
be appreciated by all in the manage- 
ment group. 
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BEGINNINGS 


By OPAL HILL M 


Our American Way Of Doing Business... 1 
A UNIT OF STUDY (for fifth and sixth grades). 


N THE controversies heard today 

about the merits of public enter- 

prise and private enterprise many 
make the hasty conclusion that totali- 
tarianism and its ideology of planned 
economy is something new. 


However the totalitarian way of 
doing business under a planned eco- 
nomy, where the state owns and oper- 
ates the productive system, makes all 
the important decisions and has un- 
limited power to regulate business, is 
far from new. 


Rather, it is the American free enter- 
prise way of doing business that is 
new. 


The free enterprise system places 
most of the productive facilities of the 
country in the hands of the people 
themselves. The individual is free to 
go into business for himself to see how 
much he can accomplish under his own 
initiative and for his own profit and 
well-being. The government, with lim- 
ited powers, always remains responsible 
to the people through the democratic 
control of the voters. 


If it were possible to telescope time 
and look backward two thousand years, 
we would discover that only approxi- 
mately one billion people out of about 
40 billion people who lived on earth 
during that vast stretch of ‘time, ever 
knew the meaning of freedom. 


We would discover that the other 39 
billion people led the regimented lives 
of puppets under authoritarian rule of 
one sort or another. 


We would discover that every sav- 
age tribal chieftain, every fuedal lord, 
every despot, enlightened or unenlight- 
ened, every divine-right king and every 
dictator practiced economic planning. 


We would discover that the idea of 
government and economic planning 
was taken for granted during most of 
recorded history. 


We would discover that present-day 
ideologies are merely a revival and 
extension of the old idea that prevailed 
in ancient and medieval times that the 
individual is servant to the state. 


We would discover there is greater 





TO THE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF CONNECTICUT 


Last year our Association published in its monthly magazine, CONNECT 
CUT INDUSTRY, a series of study aid units on our political freedoms fi 
use of Connecticut teachers of the fourth, fifth and.sixth grades. 

In March of this year we mailed questionnaires to teachers receiving the 
units in order to discover whether they had been helpful in imparting inform 
tion to students about our political freedoms. The response from these of yc 
who replied was most favorable. 

Because our political freedoms and economic freedoms are inseparable 
this practical world, our Association’s Advisory Committee on Public Inform 
tion and our Board of Directors voted unanimously to publish a new series | 
study aid units on “Our American Way of Doing Business,” which w 
demonstrate the economic foundations of our freedom. In fact all our freedor 
together present a parallel to the story of a bundle of sticks. So long as th 
are together they are impossible to break, but when one is removed from t! 
bundle the remainder are more easily broken. The key anchor of the “tpack” 
economic freedom which is being attacked with greater energy and subtle 
by backers of the “welfare state” than any other. The promoters of the we 
fare state know that once America is shorn of its economic strength to co 
tinue to outproduce other nations by means of better tools produced by t! 
enterprise of free men, it will be only a short time before the other freedor 
will be weakened, for lack of funds, to the point where they too will be cor 
pletely lost. 

The timetable of history is rigid, allowing no exceptions. It makes : 
allowances for nations who oversleep. It provides “tno conventient turn-arount 
if you suddenly find you have gone too far down the wrong road. Ask t! 
people of Poland, Czechoslovakia and many other countries caught in t 
totalitarian web. They know. If you doubt that America is now approac 
ing the danger point down the wrong road, read “Liberty, A Path to its R 
covery” by F. A. Harper, published by the Foundation for Economic Educ 
tion, Irvington-on-Hudson. New York. If this book is not in your library 
may be purchased for $1.00 from the publisher. 


Endorsement by State Education Officials 


The new units of study, starting with this issue were submitted early 
the summer to Dr. F. E. Engelman for approval. In a letter written to t 
Association’s secretary on June 6, 1949, Dr. Engleman says, in part, ‘“M 
Light and Miss Foberg of this department have examined the material whi 
the Manufacturers Association is willing to reproduce for the schools. W 
shall be glad to have your Association make this material available 
Connecticut teachers. 

Miss Foberg previously reported to Dr. Engleman in a memo written M: 
24, in part, as follows: “I would say that it is most worthwhile to contin: 
the reproduction of the units of study which have been running in ‘‘Connect 
cut Industry” magazine. The new one which I saw on the economic principl 
of United States’ life, follows along the same pattern as those which were us. 
last year in developing the basic “Bill of Rights” ideas back of our gover 
ment. I would suggest that early in the school year we call attention of t 
elementary schools, in particular elementary supervisors and superintenden' 
to this good material.” 

The first unit of the nine unit series is included in this issue, which vy 
are asking your superintendent to distribute to you until we have secur 
your up-to-date addresses from all or the majority of superintendents in t! 
state. Although time will not permit you to use all the suggestions for dram 
tizing each unit for the benefit of your pupils, we sincerely hope that you w 
utilize them to the best advantage in the time you have to give. We are co 
fident that yeu will give your vote of approval to this new series as you d 
to the first series. Meantime we shall welcome your suggestions and comment 


L. M. BINGHAM, Secretary 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Ir 
Editor, CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
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political and economic freedom in 
countries where business runs itself 
without restraint, than in countries 
where government places restraints 
upon business. 

We would discover that when free- 
dom is withheld to business, it is with- 
held to the individual also. 

We would discover that when eco- 
nomy is restricted that government is 
generally non-representative. 

In short, we would discover that the 
principle of individual freedom and of 
free enterprise is a trend away from 
despotic, authoritarian government 
control, and that the principle of totali- 
tarianism is a return to it. 

The idea of economic freedom, 
along with the idea of political and 
religious freedom, began to take hold 
of people’s minds in England. Finally 
the idea became so great the small 
country of England could not contain 
it and it overflowed to American soil. 

When the discontented people of 
England broke away from the regimen- 
tation’ and oppression of authoritarian 
rulers and came to this country, eco- 
nomic freedom and a new way of doing 
business that granted the utmost free- 
dom to the individual was about to 
find expression. 

Edwin G. Nourse, writing for 
Brookings Institute, says: “When 
man’s enterprise was freed and he 
could go where he wanted to go, work 
at any calling to which he thought he 
was best fitted, and could profit by 
every increase in his output, the pro- 
ductive life of society took a tremen- 
dous surge forward.” 

That great surge forward was made 
on American soil, where men, in seek- 
ing opportunity and freedom, were not 
afraid to take risks. 

The struggle for economic freedom 
in America was filled with the same 
discouragements, hardships, and _set- 
backs as was the struggle for political 
freedom. 

Our forefathers, as rebels against 
restrictions, soon realized that eco- 
nomic freedoms were vitally and in- 
separably tied up with political free- 
doms. 

So, just as the individual’s political 
liberties were safeguarded in our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights (the guar- 
antee of free religious worship, free 
speech, free press, free assembly, etc. ) 
so were the individual’s economic 
rights to ownership and the protection 
of property guaranteed. 

And, just as the Constitution de- 
fended man’s individual rights, so did 


COMMUNISM 


it limit the power of the federal gov- 
ernment. 
The same year our Declaration of 


Independence was penned, Adam 
Smith wrote a book entitled Wealth of 
Nations in which he strongly opposed 
interference of government with free 
enterprise and urged that men be left 
alone as free men to seek profit and 
personal gain. 

Thus, it was through the Constitu- 
tion and through such books as Wealth 
of Nations that American thinking 
about economic freedom began to crys- 
tallize and find full expression. 


It was in this favorable climate that 
the principle of free enterprise sank 
its first root and began to grow and 
flourish. 


Scope 


In the past nine units of study major 
emphasis has been placed on our polit- 
ical freedoms; in the second nine units 
of study major emphasis will be given 
to our economic freedoms. 


We have seen in the first series of 
studies how in a dictatorship there is 
no political freedom (freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, etc.). Now, 
in the next nine units, we shall see that 
in a dictatorship there is no economic 
freedom. 


Unit by unit, and step by step, we 
shall endeavor to show how our Ameri- 
can way of doing business, based upon 
free competition, and individual rights 
for both labor and business, and safe- 
guarded by laws from unfair and un- 
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Courtesy The Gray Manufacturing Co. 


just exploitation by private or public 
power, has made the United States the 
strongest, richest, and greatest nation 
in the world. 


It will be our purpose to help the 
students understand exactly what our 
American way of doing business is, 
what the basic features are that dis- 
tinguish our way from other ways, and 
why our way must be preserved. 

To do this we shall contrast the way 
of doing business under a planned eco- 
nomy with the way of doing business 
under a free economy, and show that 
although the American way of doing 
business has its faults and shortcom- 
ings which need to be corrected, it is 
infinitely superior to other ways. 


Intelligent citizenship requires an 
understanding of the conflict which has 
arisen between the American way of 
doing business under a free economy 
and the totalitarian way of doing busi- 
ness under a planned economy. 


If we can raise up a generation of 
children who understand the merits 
and worth of our way of doing busi- 
ness and also recognize its shortcom- 
ings there will be less danger of their 
accepting harmful solutions to our 

«problems. 


In developing this unit of study on 
HOW OUR AMERICAN WAY OF 
DOING BUSINESS GOT ITS 
START, stories from the past should 
be used to show that individual free- 
dom which our forefathers won after a 
long. struggle, and which is the very 
heart of our American way of doing 








business, is a trend away from despo- 
tic government control and that dic- 


tatorship is a return to it: 


(1) Stories of feudalism and of 
how the serfs were reduced to status 
of slaves under the feudal lords who, 
in their lust for power, always put 
personal ambitions ahead of the wel- 
fare of their subjects. 

(2) Stories of rulers of the 
middle ages who believed in the 
divine right of kings, and who 
through oppressive taxes and other 
unfair regulations kept the people 
in a state of unproductive slavery. 

(3) Stories of how the unhappy 
and discontented people of England 
sought freedom in America, and 
how the age-old struggle between 
those in authority and a freedom- 
loving people began all over again. 

(4) Stories of how the early 
American colonies of Jamestown 
and of the Pilgrim settlement in 
Massachusetts were taken over by 
the British government when they 
failed to make money for their ab- 
sentee-English-owners. Of how the 
British Government tried to regu- 
late business and commerce in the 
colonies. 


(5) Stories of how the royal gov- 
ernors of early America collected 
unjust taxes from the colonists, 
passed oppressive laws, and placed 
unfair and unjust restraints on their 
ways and methods of earning a liv- 


ing. 


(6) Story of Nathaniel Bacon's 
resentment of the tyranny of the 
royal governor of Virginia, and of 
how he led the people in a revolt 
against the governor. 

(7) Stories of how the king of 
Great Britain tried to regulate com- 
merce and industry. How he ordered 
the colonists not to make any kind 
of goods that competed with Eng- 
lish manufacturers. How he had 
laws placed on his statute books dis- 
criminating against the colonists and 
favoring England. 

(8) Story of the Revolutionary 
war, emphasizing the thought that 
it was brought on by Britain's in- 
terference with American business. 

(9) Stories of the constitutional 
debate in Philadelphia in 1787 be- 
tween Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. Of how Alex- 
ander Hamilton considered it ex- 
tremely unwise and dangerous to put 
too much power into the hands of 
the people. Of how Thomas Jeffer- 
son held the firm conviction that 
power should be in the hands of the 
people. 

(10) Read to the students and 
discuss that portion of the Consti- 
tution which provides for the rights 
of ownership, guarantees the pro- 
tection of private property, and lim- 
its the power of the federal govern- 
ment. The thought should be em- 
phasized that our forefathers in pre- 
paring the Constitution, sought to 
protect the people from too power- 
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ful a national government by 

serving to the state or to the peo 
all power not specifically gran 
to the federal government. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this uni 
to supplement and enrich the sch 
curriculum. 

Besides the textbooks already in 
these additional ones will make ex 
Jent enrichment source material: ° 
American Way of Business (Pr 
lems in American Life, Unit num 
20, 1944, National Association of § 
ondary Schools, 1201 16th St., N. ’ 
Washington, D. C., 30 cents); Am 
ican Competitive Enterprise Sys 
(1946), Chamber of Commerce 
U. S. Economic Research Departm 
Washington, D. C. (10 cents); Y 
Government Today and Tomorr 
O'Rourke, page 385; Economics 
One Lesson, Hazlitt; Challenge to F 
dom, Wriston; America Unlimi 
Johnston; Struggle Between Free 
terprise and Absolute State, Busi 
Week, page 47, October 20, 1° 
The American Primer, Dorsha Ha 
pages 139-144; The Making of a 
mocracy, Hartman (chapter one 
stories of society in feudal days); / 
and Riches, Rockwell, for storie: 
how business grew up (chapter 
Business, Building America pamp! 
Americana Corporation, 2 West - 
Street, New York, 50 cents; You 
Industry, National Association 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St 
New York, (free) (ask for pamg 
entitled Business in a Democra 
any good history books for histo 
stories. 


Aims 
The specific aims of this unit ar 

(1) To get across to pupil: 
basic concepts of our way of d 
business. 

(2) To show how the basic 
tures of our way of doing bus 
differ from other ways. 

(3) To show that the wa 
doing business under a planned 
nomy where the government 
unlimited power to regulate 
ness, is not new. That it i: 
American way of doing bus 
with its emphasis on indiv 
freedom and limited governm 
power that is new. 

(4) To show how the Ame 
colonists, as they wrote the C 
tution, and organized them: 
into a nation, sought to pr 
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their own government from repeat- 
ing the mistakes of the English 
kings, by reserving to the state or 
to the people all powers not given 
to the federal government. 

(5) To show how the right of 
the individual to use his own judg- 
ment in business affairs was cher- 
ished by the American colonists. 

(6) To develop a basic vocab- 
ulary of our American way of doing 
business. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the tenth installment of our serial 
story about Antares, the star-boy, who 
is living on earth and learning about 
our American way of life. 


The Story: 


Big Words with 
Big Meanings 


T WAS almost time for school to take 

up. Miss Hamilton stood at the win- 
dow of the fifth grade room, watching 
the boys and girls at play in the school 
yard. 

“How gay and happy everyone was,” 
she thought. She wished she didn’t 
have to ring the bell to call them in- 
side. 

It was the first warm day of spring 
after a long cold winter. The sun was 
bright. The sky was blue. The air 
seemed washed and fresh. Life was sud- 
denly gay and lively for everybody. 

All the boys and girls had come to 
school early this morning to play. 

Some of the younger children lim- 
bered up with a roller-skating contest, 
swooshing up and down the cement 
walks outside the window where Miss 
Hamilton stood, with a roar of turning, 
grinding, ball-bearing wheels. s 

Some boys staged a mock battle, 
racing around the schoolyard, pointing 
make-believe stick guns at each other, 
and making the sound of machine guns 
with their mouths. 

Four or five girls standing on the 
first steps of the fire-escape started 
singing a song about finding a peanut 
that had as many verses as the old 
woman in the shoe had children. 
“Found a peanut, found a peanut, 
Found a peanut, just now. 

Where'd you find it, where'd you find 
it, 





Just now? 

It was rotten, it was rotten, just now... 

Had a worm in it, had a worm in it, 
just now... 

Ate it anyhow, ate it anyhow, just 
now... 

Got sick, got sick, just now... 

Called a doctor, called a doctor, just 
mow... 

Died anyhow, 
now... 

Found a pitchfork, found a pitchfork, 
just mow...” 

As the girls sang, others took up the 
words amid laughter and applause. 

A large group of boys and girls lined 
up for turns at jumping rope, every 
child yelling, “first, first, first,” trying 
to shout all the others down. 

They skipped to the rhythm of a 
jingle: 

“Down in the meadow where the grass 
grows green, 

There lived Mary as pretty as a queen. 

Along came Jerry and kissed her on 
the cheek, 

How many kisses did she get that 
week?” 

The number of kisses was indicated 
by the number of times the player 
could skip the rope without missing. 

Later, they skipped to another jingle, 
all of them calling out the words at the 
top of their voices: 

“Hello, hello, sir. 

Are you going out, sir? 

No, sir! 

Why, sir? 

Because I have a cold, sir! 

Where did you get that cold, sir? 
At the northern pole, sir! 

What were you doing there, sir? 
Catching polar bears, sir! 

How many did you catch, sir? 
One, sir. Two, sir. Three, sir, Four, 

Mea 

On and on they counted until a 
child’s legs sagged with fatigue, and 
he missed a step. Then they started 
the refrain all over again as another 
child took his turn. 

Close beside the window was a foun- 
tain where someone had been thought- 
ful enough to place a concrete block 
with two steps so that young children 
could drink easily. Two first grade girls 
were at the fountain. While one drank 
the other lifted her short skirt, held 
it by the sides, and danced on her toes. 

Fifty yards away, under a big hack- 
berry tree, two boys about nine were 
also dancing. They were doing a wild 
Apache Indian dance with enthusiasm 
if little skill. A third boy stood by to 
clap his hands. 


died anyhow, just 
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Over in a corner of the schoolyard 
some other boys were playing leap 
frog. 

Everybody was bubbling over with 
laughter and gaiety. 

Miss Hamilton reluctantly put out 
her hand and punched the bell that 
would put an end to all the gay activity 
and summon the boys and girls inside 
to their desks for study and work. 

As she did so, the thought suddenly 
came to her that this would be a fine 
day to take her pupils on some sort of 
outdoor learning excursion. 

Quickly she turned to the black- 
board, picked up a piece of chalk, and 
started writing on the board, in big 
bold letters these words: 

Free Enterprise 
Economics 
Planned economy 
Totalitarianism 
Free market 
Profit 
Competition 

By the time Antares, Benny Mac, 
Johnnie, Jerry, Mary, Irene, Bob, and 
all the 28 fifth grade boys and girls 
had settled themselves in their seats 
Miss Hamilton was ready to tell them 
about her plan. 


When Miss Hamilton turned from 
the blackboard and greeted her pupils 
with the words, “Good morning, Detec- 
tives of Democracy,” all of them knew 
at once she had another big surprise up 
her sleeve. They started clapping their 
hands in excitement. 

“See those words on the blackboard,” 
said Miss Hamilton, pointing to them 
with a yardstick. 


All of the boys and girls nodded 
their heads in unison, waiting for Miss 
Hamilton to tell them about her secret. 

Jerry whistled as he tried unsuccess- 
fully to pronounce the word ‘totali- 
tarianism.’ “That’s a whale of a big 
word,” he said. 


“Yes,” agreed Miss Hamilton. “Big 
words with big meanings. But thev 
are not too big for us to understand. 
And today it is going to be your job 
as “Detectives of Democracy” to find 
out what some of them mean. We are 
going out on the streets, to banks, and 
to stores and ask people to tell us what 
the words mean. Maybe we'll go to 
the library and ask Miss Dickinson, in 
the Children’s room, for permission to 
take some books out on the library 
lawn to read to each other in our 
search for clues.” 

“It'll be just like a picnic,” said 
Jerry excitedly. 








“Yes,” said Miss Hamilton, “we'll 
even have a picnic lunch somewhere 
along the way.” 

“We are always doing something 
brand new,” said Benny Mac. 

In less than five minutes a happy, 
merry, eager crowd of 28 boys and 
girls had rushed out of the schoolroom 
with the same burst of energy they had 
displayed earlier on the schoolgrounds. 

“Where are we going first?” Antares 
asked eagerly, as they reached the 
street. 

Before Miss Hamilton could answer 
Antares, Benny Mac suddenly cried, 
“Look! Here comes Mike! Let’s ask 
him some questions!” 

Mike was a broad-shouldered police- 
man whose beat was the school neigh- 
borhood. 

He came walking swiftly toward the 
boys and girls, swinging his stick. 

“Hey, Mike. What's planned eco- 
nomy?” Said Johnnie, his black eyes 
snapping. 

“Don't give me any of that old ma- 
larkey,” said Mike, the policeman. 

“Aw, come on, be a good sport,” in- 
sisted Benny Mac. 

“Yes, be a good sport,” the crowd 
echoed. 

“Now go on with you,” insisted 
Mike, the policeman, “or I'll chase the 
whole caboodle of you in for playing 
‘hookey’.” 

“But you can’t play ‘hookey’ when 
your teacher is with you,” said Johnnie, 
pointing to Miss Hamilton. 

“Now really,” said Mike, winking 
broadly at Miss Hamilton, “I thought 
for a minute she was just one of the 
kids.” 

“So you think I’m a walking dic- 
tionary, huh? You want me to be your 
information bureau, huh? You want 
me to tell you what planned economy 
is, huh?” said Mike, starting to clown 
the way the boys and girls liked to 
have him do. 

“Planned economy . . . planned eco- 
nomy is public enemy number one,” 
said Mike, as he rushed around in all 
- directions shadow boxing. 

“People get planned economy when 
they let some dictator get too big for 
his britches and take over the business 
affairs of their country. Then he starts 
pushing them around ... . Telling them 
where they can work, what they can 
sell, what they can buy, how much of 
what they earn they can keep. People 
become his slaves. They no longer 
have any freedom.” 

Mike stopped clowning and turned 
toward Miss Hamilton. “Did I pass my 


examination, teacher?” he asked. 

“You did fine,” said Miss Hamilton, 
smiling. 

The boys and girls now took a short 
cut through the park to another street. 

In the park was a tractor, a disc and 
a plow. Workmen were digging up the 
park, pulverizing and enriching the 
soil. An elderly stoop-shouldered man 
leaned over, picked up a handful of 
dirt, and let it trickle through his fin- 
gers. You could see he loved it. 

Two old men were seated at a park 
table playing checkers. The boys and 
girls stopped to watch the game. One 
old man jumped into the other’s king- 
row, and grunted with satisfaction. 
The other player scowled and held a 
white, unsteady hand over the board as 
he pondered the next move. 

Soon the game was over, and one of 
the men turned toward the boys and 
girls, as if he had seen them for the 
first time. He laid his white, unsteady 
hand on Antares’ shoulder. “What you 
doing out of school this time of day, 
Bub?” he asked. 

Antares explained how they were 
“Detectives of Democracy,” and were 
looking for clues to help them under- 
stand the meaning of some big words. 

“Won't you tell us, please,” asked 
Antares, “What free enterprise means 
to you?” 

“That's as easy as falling off a log 
backwards, son,” said the old man 
chuckling. “To me free enterprise is 
the right to work and save my money 
so that when I am old I do not have 
to work but can sit in the park and 
play checkers.” 

Next the boys and girls stopped at 
the community bank to ask the presi- 
dent, Mr. Jackson, about the meaning 
of some of the words on the list. 

“Bless my soul,” he exclaimed. 
“These words are really jaw-breakers.” 

Then he told them how free enter- 
prise is the American way of doing 
business. “Everybody, from the butcher 
and the baker to the candlestick maker, 
depends upon business for a living,” 
he said. “Business means all the kinds 
of work people do in this country to 
make a living. It means everybody 
taking a chance on making a profit or 
going broke.” 

During the morning the boys and 
girls talked to many people. 

At an outdoors farmer’s market an 
Italian janitor was pushing small trash 
along the sidewalk with a broom— 
chewing gum wrappers, cigarette stubs, 
candy wrappers, fruit peelings, with- 
ered vegetables, wads of tinfoil. 
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He looked puzzled for a mo: 
when Antares, as spokesman fo: 
group, asked him what free enter 
meant. Then he broke into a toot 
grin. “I can choose-a my job. I. 
work where I want-a. When the d 
tell-a me I’m one-a sick man, I ¢ 
my job in the factory. I go to wo 
out-a the doors.” 

They asked one of the farmers : 
market, who was selling tomatoes 
the back of his truck, to tell ther 
meaning of competition. 

Waving his hand in a sweeping 
tion to include all of the other. 
ers doing business in the marker 
he said, “Three hundred other 
like me selling vegetables and { 
and melons from the back of t 
All of us trying to outsell each « 
at prices the people are willing 
able to pay. All of us trying to m 
profit and keep from going broke 

When the group stopped at a ¢ 
filling station, they found the 
ator measuring gas from a pum 
the tank of an automobile. 

“Our way of doing business 
me the right to go into business 
cornered from another filling s 
and try to make a living com 
with the operator there,” he col 
boys and girls. 

Finally Miss Hamilton took 
pupils to the library to ask perm 
of Miss Dickinson to take some 
out on the library lawn to read. 

They had read aloud to each 
for about half an hour from dif 
books, when Johnny exclaimed a 


“I'm hungry.” 

Miss Hamilton looked at her ' 
“No wonder,” she said, “It’s 
o'clock.” 

“Let’s have lunch,” the ch 
shouted. 


Miss Hamilton took them acr« 
street to a hamburger stand 
they stuffed themselves on hambu 
deviled eggs, pickles and soda p 

“Do we have to go back to 
now?” Benny Mac asked Miss I 
ton. 

“No,” said Miss Hamilton. “V 
going down on Turtle Creek and 
the rest of the day.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
shouted. 

It was quiet and peaceful ¢ 
banks of the creek. White fluffy 
passed overhead. The blue 
lapped at the banks of the creel 
first violets peeped from under 
like purple jewels. 
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For a while everybody was quiet, 
resting. One or two boys dozed a little. 

Antares sat leaning against a tree 
eating an apple, with a pile of books 
he had brought from the library held 
against his stomach with one hand. In 
his eyes was a dreamy, far-away look. 

Suddenly Johnnie sat up from where 
he was lying in the grass and nudged 
Antares in the ribs. “A penny for your 
thoughts,” he said. 

Antares jumped and 
laughed. 

“[ was just thinking,” he answered 
seriously, “that it would be fun to 
write a choric reading about our ex- 
periences today.” 

“One of those things with lines to 
speak for people with light, medium 
and dark voices,” said Johnnie making 
his voice first high and thin then very 
deep and low. 

“Yes,” said Antares grinning. “One 
of those things . . . I'd start it like this: 
‘The American way of doing business 
means many things to many people, 
but always it means individual free- 
dom’.” 

“Words just rush out when you 
know what you're talking about,” said 
Benny Mac. 

“It would be a breeze,” said Jerry. 

“We'll do it tomorrow,” said Miss 
Hamilton. 


Things to 
Make and Do 


Recordings 
7.7 SERIES of 20 recordings on 
the subject, “Growth of Democ- 
racy,” ought to be in possession of 


everybody 


every teacher using these units of study. 


In a series of 20 records the gradual 
historic growth of democracy is traced 
from the Magna Carta to the Consti- 
tution. 


Part of the records will serve to re- 
emphasize learning that has already 
taken place in the first nine units of 
study, and part of them will help to 
arouse interest in the nine units of 
study being made available to elemen- 
tary teachers during the school year 
1949-1950, on Our American Way of 
Doing Business. 


Three of the recordings would be 
extremely helpful in developing this 
particular unit of study: (1) Freeing 
of the Serfs, (2) House of Burgesses, 
and (3) Bacon’s Rebellion Against 
the Tyranny of the Royal Governor of 
Virginia. 

The catalog of appraisals of record- 
ings for school use has this to say 
about the recordings: “Appraisers 
agreed that these programs constitute 
an authentic documentation of the 
growth of democracy. Each episode 
deals with a significant step in the 
establishment of the human rights 
which are basic to our present concept 
of democratic living.” 


The album of twenty records and a 
teaching guide may be obtained for 
$25.00 from the Growth of Democ- 
racy, Inc., New York. 


If funds are not available in the 
school treasury to buy these records, 
we suggest that the teacher and pupils 
plan a money-raising project of some 
sort to provide the needed twenty-five 
dollars. 


Picture Reading Cards 


The pupils may be helped to review 
what they have learned, and to evalu- 
ate their own attitudes toward our 
American way of doing business by 
making picture reading cards. 

These cards should be at least 12 
inches by 18 inches in size, and should 
carry simple illustrations of scenes 
that show how our way of living and 
working and doing business differs 
from other ways. 


Word Study 


Help may be given the pupils in 
clear thinking about the meaning of 
difficult words by listing the words 
used in this unit on the board, and 
asking them to think of terms or 
words with meanings exactly opposite. 

These words will serve as a starter: 
free economy (planned economy); 
private ownership (public ownership 
or government ownership ); democracy 
(dictatorship); freedom of competi- 
tion (government monopolies); free- 
dom of opportunity (state control of 
the way people live and work). 


Pen Pals 


Boys and girls are always enthu- 
siastic about carrying on correspond- 
ence with some other boy or girl in a 
foreign country. 

Foreign students may be discovered 
for pen pals by writing to the super- 
eintendent of schools in the chosen 
foreign city asking for the names of 
boys and girls who would like to cor- 
respond with American boys and girls. 
It is a good idea for the American boys 
and girls to enclose a letter to foreign 
boys and girls of certain age and ask 
the superintendent to deliver it. 

With teacher guidance pupils may 
write letters telling about our way of 
life and our way of doing business in 
America, and thus encourage the for- 
eign pupils to discuss the way of life 
in their own countries. 


Outdoor Learning Excursion 


After the story, Big Words with Big 
Meanings, the children may be en- 
couraged to go on an outdoor learning 
excursion just as did the fifth grade 
pupils in Miss Hamilton’s room. 

Make a list of the people they will 
want to interview, and arrange for ap- 
pointments before starting out. 


Choric Reading 


To help the pupils sum up their 
experiences after the interviewing ex- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Con: 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign ma 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may s 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machires 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Aircraft Division 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Torrington 


Chance Vought United Air- 


craft Corporation (airplanes) | Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equ'pment 
United Manufacturing Co Div United Advertis- 
ing Corp New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 


Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 


Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Air Ducts 
(Retractable) 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 


Chance-Vought United 


Corp 


Aircraft 
Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 

Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 


Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 


West Haven. 


Aluminum Forgings 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Scovill 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 

Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 

Permatex Fabrics Corp The 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Han-Dee Spring and 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Manufacturing Co The 


(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equ.pment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Balls 
a Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


Middletown 
Waterbury 


Watertown 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) : Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assembl'es 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 
Bridgeport 
East Hampton 


Bridgeport 


N N Hill Brass Co The 
Belt Fasteners 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 

aligning ) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 


Russell Mfg Co The 
Thames Belting Co The 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) 
Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 
New 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 

Colonial Blower Company 

Spencer Turbine Co The 
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Bridgeport 


Plainville 
Hartford 


(Advertis 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company PI 
Ripley Co Mid 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co H 
Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine 
bolts, stove) W: 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 


33 Hull St 

Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company ] 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The I 


, Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized alumin 


‘ 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Ma! 
National Folding Box Co Inc New 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New 
Robertson Paper Box Co M 
Robert Gair Co ] 
Boxes 

Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) ] 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, fi 

a 


Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, sec 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and _ soli 
shipping containers) 
Boxes '& Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc T 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Br 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc Th 


East | 
M S Dowd Carton Co 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper 


New 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The Nev 
Robertson Paper Box Co h 
Robert Gair Co 


S Curtis & Sons Inc Sanc 
Warner Brothers Company The Br 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Br 
Heminway Corporation The WwW 
Strouse Adler Company The Nev 


Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Mii 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


(automotive and industrial) Br 
Russell Mfg Co The Mi 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Mi 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wir 
tubes) W 


Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, : 

Chase Brass & Copper Co WwW 

Miller Company The (phosphor bronze a 
in sheets, strips, rolls) 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (shee 
rod) TI 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Water 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets ont 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Ti 
Whipple and Choate Company The B: 


Brass Goods 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to “< 


Rostand Mfg Co The 
Wares) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to or 
Water 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Olin Industries Inc Nev 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co .W 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The T 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Wate: 


(Ecclesiastica 
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Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffiing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 


Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
Colt’s Manufactyring Company Hartford 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Staffordville 


Cabinets 

Charles Parker Co The (medicine) 
Cabinet Work 

Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 

Cable—BX Armored 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 

General Electric wer 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cag 
Andrew B Hendryx Co eT he (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Cams_ 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


: Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


, Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
. Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Casting 
Bradley & Hubbard Mig Bo The (grey iron, 


brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 


M A DE 


Castings (continued) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The 
Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_spe- 
cialty) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Hortford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Bristol 
Thomaston 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& sone), New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mig Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 


General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
. Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Branford 


s Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
; Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
. Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 


Seymour 

Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The 
Northam Warren Corporation 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Glastonbury 
Stamford 


Moosup 


Hartford 


Cut Stone 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 

Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & — Co 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The 


D'te Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinete Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Manchester 
Hartford 
Derby 








. a? oe 


D'ie-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


M A D 


D'e 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
New Haven 
Works Inc The (plastics and 
Hartford 


Parker Stamp 
die castings) 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc--Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company E New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The . Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
"ane Braid 


Ansonia O & C (¢ Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 

Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 


Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 
Gregory 


Centerbrook 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U §S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electron'cs 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enamel'ng and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


Engines ‘ 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
Electric Company 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scoville Manufacturing Company 
slide fasteners) 


West Hartford 


General Bridgeport 
Kensington 
(snap and 
Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Fibre Board 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
Hi C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Milford 


_ Hartford 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and ind 
Sandy 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co ' 
881 Boston Post Road 
_ P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 
t 


New 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wall 


x Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


; East I 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, 
Jim Harvey 
lures) 


lines) 
Div Local Industries Inc 


Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company |] 
Olin Industries Inc New 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company | 
Olin Industries Inc New 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Br 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipmen 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Wil 
Wiremold Company The I 


Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Br 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


r 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non- 


Water! 

Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (1 
iron castings) Nev 


Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel 
; : New 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (iron, bras: 
num and bronze) Mi 


Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 C 
Nev 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) S 

Furnaces 

Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (w 
oil fired) South 
S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


; Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 


. Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
Nev 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
Electric Company B 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetin 
and steel) 


General 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc M: 


Galvanizing & Electrical Platir 
Gillette-Vibber Co The Nev 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The 
materials) 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuur 
ing automatic control) 
Fonda Gage Company (special) 
Helicoid Gage Division American 
Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuur 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


; Giftwares 
Waterbury Companies Inc V 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company Ni 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 ] 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, bz 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (peed 1 
centrifugal, hydraulic) 


T 


pal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 

ods 

ecialty Co The 


Milford 
ens) 423-33 Chapel 


ew Hay 
Joists ™ 
New Haven 


Wallingford 
kle 

(lines) 
East Hampton 
St nsonia 
rods, lines) Bristol 
lustries Inc (nets, 
Lakeville 


Company Division 
New Haven 
io Batteries 
Company Division 
ew Haven 
Plates 
‘he New Britain 
ne Bridgeport 
- Equipment 
So The Willimantic 
Hartford 
lectric 
Bridegport 


Milldale 

id rom, 
ridgeport 
vany (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

$ 

ngs Co (malleable 
New Haven 
ron) | Bristol 

r semi steel) 
: New Britain 
(iron, brass, alumi- 
Middletown 


dies 
423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
d, steel) Southport 
; 
rp The (warm air 
South Norwalk 
ndustrial) Fairfield 
ings 
Shelton 
ads 
The Gilman 
ks 
Inc The 
New Haven 
Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
ks 
nda lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 


4 
Branford 
ic Middletown 
rical Plating 
New London 


pany The (from all 
Middletown 
‘Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


nd vacuum—record- 
Waterbury 
ial) Stamford 
\merican Chain 
ind vecunm) 
ridgeport 
Ine Strattord 
Cutting 
r Co The Hartford 
s 
Waterbury 
ing 
y New Haven 
Box 415 Forestville 
nent 
shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


. s 
> (speed regulating, 
ortland 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The _ (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hardware ; 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 
Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
] H Sessions & Son A Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ae 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave _ Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West, Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and_ muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Ansonia 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Coracide’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Rocky Hill 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jewelry Findings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 


Gilman 


Shelton 


Manchester 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Shelton 


Terryville 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
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Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin. 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
ee Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
; Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
F Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company 
, s Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Bridgeport 


bs Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
_cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 

, Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
_ ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

— : Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


_ Corp N Brit 
Excelsior Hardware Co The “Dineen 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
F Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
: : Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The 


Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The 
Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
; Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
E Thomaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Dd Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Norwich 


Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 


Machine Work 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
; Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) , Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
_ Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The ( pe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
construction) ie 
(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 
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Machines (Continued) 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 
Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridiey Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 


Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-=- Matic 
Builard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-W orking 


Bullard Bridgeport 


Norwalk 


Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
J Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Mechanical Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


Gregory 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Chromium Incorporated 
‘ Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


United Waterbury 


‘ Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metallizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


(Made-to- 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing 
Order) 


Company 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
: Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 


Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 

Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millwork 
Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Diy of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Hartford Builders Hartford 


Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equ'pment 
Industries Inc 
Monuments 


Eastern New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 


Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Clothing Co The (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 


Standard Card 


mills) 


Waterbury 


Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 


rolls) Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company The Brid 
Night Latches 

P & F Corbin Division The American 

ware Corp New I 

Sargent & Company New 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compan; 


Sta 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The M 
uts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co M 
Office Equ'pment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Sta 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Ha 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Cor 
cut Printers Inc Ha 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 


rj 
Miller Company The (domestic) M 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, co 
cial and industrial) Sta 
Silent Glow Qil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Ha 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fa 


Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan In 


Brid 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Ni 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Ha 
Optical Cores & Ingots 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thor 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Brid 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fa 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc $s 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (le 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Midd 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatttan Ir 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Brid 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Har 
Corp New 
Sargent & Company New 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Sta 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Ha 
Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The M 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wit e 
sric 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert 
Co Inc Pc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New 
Robertson Paper Box Co Mo 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) N 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 


New 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Me 

Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bric 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Walli 
Warner Brothers Company The Bric 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St A 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Di 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Pc 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hi: 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburbz 
interurban) New 

Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Iv 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, a 


Seymour Mfg Co The Se 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, 
rolls) Wat 


Cc UT 


igot 
y The Bridgeport 
Ss 
American Hard- 
New Britain 
New Haven 
ig Company The 
Stamford 
vastings 
Meriden 


Milldale 


‘ashers 


nt 

Stamford 
eport & Hartford 
ig 
sion of Connecti- 


Hartford 
y The 
New Haven 


lomestic) 

j Branford 
ic) Meriden 
domestic, commer- 


Stamford 
» The 


Hartford 
lustrial) Fairfield 
ck 


anhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


0 to 30M gals, 
ler ground) 
South Norwalk 
he Hartford 
ngots 
Thomaston 
ric 
Bridgeport 


lustrial) Fairfield 
rs 


Shelton 


ny The (leather, 

Middletown 
inhatttan Inc The 
e) Bridgeport 


erican Hardware 
New Britain 
New Haven 
g Company The 
Stamford 
Baking 
ompany Hartford 
nels 
New Haven 
1e Meriden 


h wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Div Robert Gair 
Portland 
The New Haven 
Montville 


) Norwich 
(folding) 

New Haven 
The New Haven 
ding) Montville 
and Setup 
ny Bridgeport 

Wallingford 
1€ Bridgeport 


eaver St Ansonia 

Sores 

well Div) : 
Mystic 


7 
Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Portland 
s 
Hartford 
‘tation 
al, suburban and 
New Haven 
Ss 
New Haven 
ialties 
Ivoryton 
Le 
strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


2 2 M A D 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Patent Button Co The 


Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
General Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfrg Co The 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Sw:tch 
General Electric Company 
Platers 


Hamden 
Bridgeport 


Groton 
Waterbury 


Christie Plating Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfrg Co The 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Mp Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
: Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
ro Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Ei Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 


Plainville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Hamden 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
} Powdered Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’”) Simsbury 


Stamford 


Waterbury 


Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 

Presses 

Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 

Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 

Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 

Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 

Printing 

Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 

Finlay Brothers Hartford 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 

Hunter Press Hartford 

New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Printing Machinery 
Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 

Waterbury 


Hartford 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and conver) 
Hartford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
Amegican Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
mdétive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grartt Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mig Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 

General Electric Company 

Rods 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
(brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
bronze) 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equ'pment 
Waterbury 
The 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
-Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Kaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugautck 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chanel St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Compary Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 


Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 

Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The 

Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 

Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Screws 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg. Co ‘The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
(Advt.) 








2 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Bridgeport 

Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Consolidated Industries 
Corbin Screw Div 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 

New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 


New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 
; Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Showcase ietns Equipment 
Wiremold Compan Hartford 
con Stalls 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 

Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


Patent Button ‘Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(Kwik zippers) Waterbury 


ngs 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The — New Haven 


J B Williams Co The. “Gndustrial soaps, toilet 

soaps, shaving sonpe) Glastonbury 
older—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


M A D.- 


Lundeberg Engineering Compan Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 
Swan. Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Sponge Rubber 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co e Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 

Ww — Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Cop Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Plainville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes io The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 


Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Manchester 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Stationery Specialties 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp ristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Britain 


New Haven 
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Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The B 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company ™ (te 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middle 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Wate: 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Sh 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Wiremold Company The Har 
Surgical Dressings 

Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Kill 

Seamless Rubber Company The New H 

Surgical Rubber Goods 

Seamless Rubber Company The New E 
Switches—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridg 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos _ insul 


New E 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Center 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New F 
State Welding Co The Har 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy 
Me 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middl 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The West Ha: 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The New I 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc M 
Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc (package an 
balls) Hawle 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Wate 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridj 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Ha 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ive 


s Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, ac 


Ro 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett 
Thermometers , 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic 
trol) Wate 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Brid, 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 

matic) Brid 
Thin Gauge Metals 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thon 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinn 
rolls) Wate 
Thread 

American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Will 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industri: 
ton sewing) M 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willi: 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co ] 

Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (doubl 
automatic) Brid 


Willis 
P 


Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thor 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Wat 

H C Thompson Clock Co The 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Cente 

Rhodes Inc M H Hz 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Wat 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Cente 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Wat 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Seth Thomas Clocks Tho 
United States Time Corporation The 
Wat 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Wat 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company, Wat 
M H Rhodes Inc Hi 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous 


in rolls) Wat 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc = 


Cc UT 


tric 
e Bristol 
r 
ny The (textile, 
Middletown 
5 
Waterbury 
les 
Shelton 
& Fittings 
Hartford 
gs 
East Killingly 
New Haven 
oods 
New Haven 
ric 
Bridgeport 
d Cables 
bestos insulated) 


New Haven 
tors 


he Centerbrook 


New Haven 
Hartford 

*1 and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 
5 
West Hartford 


New Haven 


Moodus 


package and tea 
Hawleyville 
iments 
Waterbury 
ers 
Bridgeport 
ry 


Hartford 
lies 
Ivoryton 
rs 
(rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


, 

1 automatic con- 
Waterbury 

. Bridgeport 


any Inc (auto- 
Bridgeport 

als 

e Thomaston 

iin or tinned in 
Waterbury 


Willimantic 
Putnam 

on sewing) 
South Willington 
> (industrial cot- 
us 
and Willimantic 
Mystic 


nes 
“he (double and 
Bridgeport 


Thomaston 


al 
Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 
Hartford 
s 
Waterbury 
he Centerbrook 
ipany Waterbury 
Hartford 
Thomaston 
| The 
Waterbury 
; Switches 
Waterbury 
ipany. Waterbury 
Hartford 


m-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 
Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 
Grandah! Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Toys and Novelties 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collansible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
’ Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Willimantic 


Bridgeport 
Hartiord 


Stamford 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Uniform Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Waterbury 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


z Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


é Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
; Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


: Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


: Velvets 
American Velvet Co (awned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials ) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Bristol 


Plainville 


Bridgeport 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
taneous & storage) 


Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


(instan- 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industriai Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _ fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 


Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair 

(spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


. 2 Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 
Southport 
Norwalk 
Fairfield 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc 
Rolock Incorporated 
Smith Co The John P 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Winsted 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
AH Nilson Mach Co The 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Wire Rope and Strand _ 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Wire Shapes ; 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Woodwork 


C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) -3 Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


New Haven 


Woven Awning Stripes : 

Falls Company The Norwich 
Woven Felts—Wool F 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 


Hartford Spinning Incorporated _ (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Yarns 


Zinc ? 7 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Our American Way of 
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(Continued from page 43) 


cursion, encourage them to write their 
own choric reading just as the pupils 
did in Miss Hamilton’s room. 


After a period of supervised discus- 
sion, the pupils may be asked to write 
their own ideas about our American 
way of doing business. 

These statements may be collected 
and given to a committee to make into 
a well organized statement which later 
may be used as a choric reading. 


There are two available films that 
may be used with this unit of study to 
help dramatize abstract ideas about our 
way of doing business. 


“Three to Be Served” tells a simple 
story of three teen-age youngsters who 
go into business for themselves, manu- 
facturing garden sprays, to earn sufh- 
cient money to pay their summer camp 
expenses. The whole story of our 
American way of doing business is told 
in this 27-minute film, as the three 
young people meet and overcome all 
the well-known and familiar difficul- 
ties of older businessmen. The film is 
16 mm., sound, and will be loaned, 
free of charge by Motion Picture Edi- 
tor, National Industrial Information 
Committee, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York. Ask for teacher's guide. 

“What Is Business” is also a 16 mm. 
sound film, which may be effectively 
used to introduce the pupils to our 
way of doing business. It may be ob- 
tained from Coronet International 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, and 
there is a rental charge. Write for 
catalog and details. 





Service Section 


FOR SALE—S0 one-half inch plywood 
boxes 38” long, 16” wide, 16” deep in- 
terior surface. They are in excellent condi- 
tion; can have tops and reinforced corners. 
Address SE-3538. 


WANTED—A small bathing club in South- 
ern Connecticut, largely composed of fam- 
ilies of men who are members of the 
Manufacturers Association, desires to ob- 
tain either single or groups of lockers, 
with locks and doors, for use in the men’s 
and women’s locker rooms. If you have 
some low-cost lockers, please describe and 
submit prices. Address SE-3539. 
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Advertising Sectio: 


American Appraisal Co., The 
Barney’s 

Brett Co., E. W. 
Buckley Bros. Outside Bach 
Caproni, Leo F. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Div. | 
Conn. Printers, Inc. 


Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
Crampton, Inc., John M. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

Devenco, Inc. 

Dictaphone Corporaticn 

Dolge Co., The C. B. 

Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The 
Flint Co., A. W. 

Graphic Arts Co., The 

Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 
Hano, Philip 

Hartford Special Machinery Co., 7 
Homestead Insulation Co. 
Howard Co., The 

Interlaken Inn 

J-B Engineering Sales Co. 

Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 


Kasden & Sons, Inc., H. 
Inside Front 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Div. of Conn. 
Printers, Inc. 


Kenro Capital Corp. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Love, Ralph 

Maier & Co., Ward 

Mercer & Stewart Co. 

Merritt & Co., Joseph 

Millward Co., V. E. 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 
Perkins Machine & Gear Co. 
Production Equipment Co. 

P. W.—1479 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co. 
Schiavone & Sons, Inc. Inside Bac 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 
Smith Mach. Co., Lyman A. 
Souther Engineering Co., The He: 
Southern New England Telephone 
Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 
Wiremold Co., The 
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Jaws like these 
are always hungr 


Steel furnaces need scrap. It's as basic a raw material as ore 
itself. Shears such as this in our yard cut scrap into digestible 
sizes for the furnaces. It will pay you to feed them. 


Call us in to talk about ways to handle and segregate your 
scrap so that you will receive the highest possible return. 
There's no charge for this service. 
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Bunker C or No. 6, the fuel oil that is 
lowering costs for industry everywhere, can 
now cut costs for your plant. Number 6 Fuel 
Oil will bring you greater efficiency and con- 
venience at a cost far below your present 
fuel. . . . And our 70-million gallon facilities 
guarantee constant supply through any 


BUCKLEY BROS. ter 
at Bridge 

brings low cost 

to Connecticut indus 


emergency. 
Get the facts on the tremendous savings 

this heavy industrial fuel oil can bring to 

your plant. Let us show you—without obliga- 

tion, of course—just how much conversion to 

No. 6 Fuel Oil will save you. 

Write, wire or phone us today. 


Buckley Bros., Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. Phone 6-3541 


Terminals at 
BRIDGEPORT AND WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices at: 
ONE SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PETROLEUM STORAGE TERMI 





PETROLEUM 
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